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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. CLAuDIAN, 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.’’—-AKENsipE. 
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Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa; by Edward Daniel 
Clarke, L. L. D. Part the Second—Gnrerece, Eerrr, any tae Howe 
Lane. Section th: Third.—To which is added a Supplement respecting the 
author’s journey from Constantinople to Vienna: Containing an account of the 
Gold Mines of Transylvania and Hungary.—Printed for T, Cadell and W. 
Davies, Strand, London, mpcccxvi. 4to. p. p. 755, 


I, taking up this part of Dr. Clarke’s interesting travels, we are 
instinctively led to some retrospection of his past prejudices, 
and his rash excitement of popular denunciation, by aggravating 
the most unamiable features of the national character of the 
Russians; who have been placed by him, at the very lowest 
stage, marked on the scale of civility and knowledge. We 
do not intend, however, to join in the outcry against Dr. Clarke’s 
veracity, or to revive prejudices, which by an undisturbed slum- 
ber may gradually become extinct; but it is our object, by these 
remarks, to vindicate him from the charge ot fiction, or of fals- 
hood; and to prepare for him a generous reception, with the just 
and dispassionate reader, by a brief explanation of what we 
conceive to be his principles and impressions, his errours and his 
VO. Itt. 33 
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crimes, in regard to this people. It is too obvious to be denied. 
that he has cherished a disposition, to magnify every unfavorable 
circumstance attending their condition; and that a love of learn- 
ing, refinement, politeness, and luxury, has caused him to over- 
look the imperfect advances of the Russians, towards social com- 
fort and happiness, and moral and scientifick excellence. He 
does not create for them a single vice; but he aggravaies every 
blemish to a crime, and instead of a likeness, presents you witha 
earicature. He retains, therefore, and we must allow him to pos- 
sess, the strict veracity of an honest traveller; but like most men, 
he has warm passions, and like all scholars, he has invincible pre- 
judices; the Russians excited both; but the Turks and the Greeks, 
will only awaken the salutary operation of the latter, and cause 
his fancy to sport, and his heart to beat, in unison with reason 
and humanity. 

The object of Dr. Clarke, in travelling the desolated region 
of that Greece, whose name acts at once with the force of mag- 
ick, and the potency of a charm, on the ardent imagination of 
the classical scholar, appears to us to have been. to ascertain 
principally, the sites of those places made illustrious by ancient 
story: to collect the dispersed remains of their arts; to discover 
by inscription and medals, the different periods of their glory, 
and prostration; and to test the faithfulness of history, by wit- 
nessing the realities and scenes whichit records. He has, in this 
manner, prosecuted his travels, completely armed with all the wea- 
pons, which ascholar could wield in accomplishing so desirable 
avictory. He holds the Grecian classicks in one hand, and the 
means of experience in the other: guided by an acute observation, 
a solid judgment, an exhaustless store of erudition, an admirable 
venius, and an unwearied industry. Thus supported in his ef- 
forts, he could scarcely fail of success; and when we pronounce, 
that he has accomplished as much as human ingenuity and cour- 
ave can command, in anation of thieves and barbarians, we can 
boldly disclaim being under the influence of prejudice, or the 
control of flattery. Having said thus much, we shall proceed to 
unfold our author’s style, matter and gleanings, by such extracts 
from the work before us, as may prove likely to awaken cu- 
riosity to so noble a subject, and diffuse the fruits of his toil, 
and erudition, among our countrymen; to whom we cannot 
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recommend a higher object, than the cultivation of Grecian Lit- 
erature, nor a more laudable ambition, than that of equalling 
such a scholar, and excelling sucha traveller, But here, we 
may properly observe, that our author is unhappily deficient in 
those fanciful embellishments, and beauties of style, which seize 
like a charm on the attention of the reader, and allure him insen- 
sibly from page to page, till the thorns of learning are crushed be- 
neath the flowers of rhetorick; and no sensation but that of pleas- 
are apprises us of improvement. Clarke has not the fervid im- 
agination, or the enthusiastick feelings, that distinguish Chateau- 
briand, or the rich store of imagery and diction, and the pure 
taste, and brilliant fancy, of the more substantial and estimable 
Eustace; but he resembles them in every other particular. 

Dr. Clarke, in the following passage, explodes a vulgar errour, 
as to the confinement of women being peculiar to the Turks; 
when every man, acquainted at all with ancient Greece, knows, 
that no Athenian woman was permitted of old a greater licence 
than they enjoy at the present day. When the subject is Athens, 
who can withhold attention? The baseness of a modern Greek, 
cannot obliterate the glories of his ancient country. 


“Many of the Athenian ladies, says our author, are very hand- 
some. Until the period of their marriage, the greatest care is 
used in adorning their persons, and in preserving the beauty of 
their complexions: but they are almost as much secluded from 
common view as the incarcerated virgins of the ‘Turkish harems. 
Every house belonging toa Greek of any consideration has its 
Gyneceum; and unless a stranger be intimate enough with the 
master of a family to penetrate to the retirement set apart for its 
female relatives, he may come and go, without meeting any one 
of them. It has been believed that this custom among the Athe- 
nians, of shutting up their women, Is an imitation of the manners 
of their Turkish lords; but, in fact, it was the original practice of 
the ancient inhabitants of the city, and it was continued among 
their descendants to the present day. When any one of the 
Athenian ladies ventures into the streets, either upon the occasion 
of a publick festival, or in her way to and from a publick bath, 
she makes her appearance veiled, and so wrapped up, that it is 
impossible to judge either of her person or her age; and this also 
was anciently the custom, as we learn from the account Dicwar- 
chus has left us of the women of Thebes.* Divested of this at- 
tire, her figure at home, contrasted with the disguise she exhibit- 
ed abroad, is singularly striking. Among all the travellers who 


*Dicerarchi Stat. Grec. apud Geog. Minor. p. 16. Oxon. 1703, 
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were admitted into female society as Athens, or who have re- 
lated from report, what they did not actually see, there has been 
no writer more faithful or more happy in his representations than 
Chandler. It seems as if the subject had, for once, raised his 
feelings to the temperature necessary for animated description; 
and he briefly sketches a glowing portrait of a Grecian virgin in 
her secluded apartment.t Her employment here is seldom wear- 
ied; the time which is not spent in the business of the tvilette, 
and at meals, is given to spinning and embroidery. Reading or 
writing seems to be entirely unknown; or to be considered 
rather as the vulgar occupation of clerks and scriveners, than of 
persons of taste and rank. ‘The accomplishments of the Grecian 
as of the Turkish ladies, are few in number; some few among them 
are able to touch, rather than to play upon the dulcimer or the 
guitar: and to dance, but without the slightest degree of elegance 
or of liveliness. We visited the ball to which we had been in- 
vited, and found a large party of the wealthiest matrons of the 
Greek families, seated in a row, with their daughters standing 
before them. When the dancing began, we were called upon to 
assist, and we readily joined ina circle formed by a number of 
young women, holding each other by their hands in the middle of 
the room. From the figure thus presented, we supposed that 
something like a cotillion was about to be performed; but the 
dance, if it may be called by that name, consisted solely in a 
solemn poising of the body, first upon one foot, then upon the 
other; the whole choir advancing and retreating by a single step, 
without moving either to the right or to the left. The gravity 
with which this is performed, and the pompous attitudes assumed, 
were so uncommonly ludicrous, that it was impossible to refrain 
from laughter. In order, however, to apologize for our rudeness, 
we ventured to propose that the most easy figure of a French or 
of an English dance, might be introduced, which was attempted, 
but pronounced too fatiguing. At this moment the eyes of the 
whole company were turned upon the fat figure of a matron, who 
rising from the divan, on which she had been seated, beckoned to 
another lady still more corpulent than herself, and, as if to as- 
sert the superiour skill of her countrywomen, in an exercise for 
which she had been considered famous in her youth, promised to 
exhibit the utmost graces of an Athenian pas de deux. Immed- 
iately several whispers were made in our ears, saying, “now you 
will see how the Grecian ladies, who have studied the art, are 
able to dance.” ‘The two matrons stationed themselves opposite 
each other, in the centre of the apartment: and the elder, holding 
ahandkerchief at either extremity, began the performance, by 
slowly elevating her arms, and singing. accompanied by the clap- 
ping of hands. It was evidently the dance of the Gipsies, 





tWe omit this insipid picture, as quoted by Dr. Clarke. 
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which we had often seen in Russia, particularly in Moscow; but 
here it was performed without any of the agility or the animation 
shown by the Izigomlcies, and had been modified into a mere ex- 
hibition of affected postures, consisting of an alternate elevation 
and depression, of the arms and handkerchief, attended now and 
then with a sudden turn, and most indecorous motion of the body, 
neither of the dancers moving a step from the spot on which she 
had originally placed herself. In all this there was nothing that 
could remind us, even by the most distant similitude, of the 
graceful appearance presented by the female Bacchanals, as they 
are presented upon the Grecian vases.” 

Thus we see, with what gravity our learned philosopher can 
enter upon a disquisition, respecting the frivolities of contortion, 
and the lascivious motions, and childish grimace of a set of ig- 
norant females, assembled to murder that time, which in return, 
executes ample vengeance on them by the havock of their transi- 
tory bloom, and ghostly beauty, which vanishes before the touch 
can test it. 

The Albanian peasantry are portrayed asa hardy, industrious, 
generous, and faithful race; who return the ill-will of the Turks 
by agood and sincere hatred. 

“We passed the night, Dr. C. observes, as we had dene at Platana, in the 
midst of Albanians, stretched around a hearth upon the same floor with us, 
their cattle occupying one half of the room, and the family the other. The 
same simplicity appeared in all things relating to their manner of life,—the 
same disinterested hospitality and cleanliness, for although the best Albani. 
an cottage has no hole in the roof whereby the smoke from the hearth may 
escape, yet the walls and the floor being covered with clay or plaster con. 
stantly swept, are so perfectly clean, that neither vermin nor dirt of any kind 
can be harboured; nor is there in these dwellings the same liability to con. 
tagion which exists in the divans and couches of more lordly mansions. For 
the condition of the Albanian peasantry, who cultivate the plains of Greece, 
issomuch the same, and their way of living so uniform, that the description 
of a single family may apply to the whole community. The great plains of 
Beotia and Thessaly, may be said to surpass every other in the world in 
beauty and fertility. To us the plain of Beotia appeared as a vast natural 
garden. Yet the labouring peasants, who are all of them Athanians,—for 
the idea of industry, has no other association than that of an A/banian pea- 
sant,—complain every where of oppression; and, indeed, the labours of the 
plough can hardly be considered as a peaceful occupation, in a land where 
the husbandmen appear in the fields armed as for battle. Such, however, 
seems to have been the condition of the country ever since the days of Ho. 
mer; and when the traveller enters one of the houses, every thing he sees calls 
‘o mind the simplicity of manners, which characterised the inhabitants of 
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Hellas, in the first ages of its history. The bread is always made inte 
cakes, which ave baked upon the hearth beneath the embers and ashes; while 
this is preparing by the women, the men are engaged in peeling and splitting 
the onions, to be served with it. The master of the house after receiving his 
guests, as it has been before stated, takes the post of honour, by seating 
himself against the sacks of corn, which occupy a considerable portion of 
the floor of his cottage, there he remains issuing his orders to his family un- 
til the meal is over; when he encourages his guests to take their rest, by 
first setting the example, and consigning himself to sleep, without moving 
from the spot where he finished his repast.” P. Pp. 95, 96. 

After visiting the plain of Marathon, Ticbes, Platwa, Leuctra, 
ond Mount Helicon, where he penetrated the Grove of the 
Muses, our traveller continued his route to Lebadea; where he 
saw the waters of Lethe and Aliemosyne, of oblivion and 
memory. From this, he came to the Ruins of Cheronea, a 
name ennobled by a disastrous battle, and the tomb of the The- 
bans; thence to the Fuins of Orchomenus; lor alas! all Greece 
presents nothing but a dreary field of splendid ruins, inhabited 
by the barbarous authors of its desolation. The Oracle of Del- 
phi, and Parnessus, to whose summit our author ascended, next 
allured him; and Zithorea only then intervened between him and 
the Straits of Thermopyle, so dear to the recollection of free- 
wen, so renowned by valour, and attractive to the curious. His 


4 


description of this celebrated spot, cannot be omitted on this 
occasion: 

“We now set out upon the most interesting part of all our travels, an ex- 
pedition to the straits of Thermopyla; and we began the day’s journey with 
increased satisfiction, because we had already discovered, that, in quitting 
the usual track of travellers by the coast, we were actually following the 
ancient military way, mentioned by Livy, as it was prepared and paved by 
the States of Greece, for the passage of their armies; and, consequently, 
that we were now treading in the foot-steps of those Spartans who with 
Teonidas guarded this defile at the invasion of Yerres. The remains of the 
old paved road will long continue, because it is the common practice of 
passengers to avoid the pavement; preferring an easier path, by the side of 
it. Although the whole of this road isa descent from Bodsuitra, we, ne- 
vertheless,* continued to proceed at a considerable height above the level of 
the marshy plain of .W/a and the sea. Vhe hills around us were covered 
with trees; and we found some rare plants growing beneath them, both 
among the rocks, and over the rest of this narrow valley. We had journied 
in this manfher for about an hour; when, having passed several stadia of the 
provement, we suddenly fornd ourselves in a small plain surrounded by 
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off abruptly, by a steep and uninterrupted declivity. Here we observed, 
close to the ancient way, Upon our right, an ancient Tumenes, whereon the 
broken remains of a massive pedestal, as a foundation for some monument 
were yet conspicuous. In its present state, it is sufficiently entire to prove 
that the form of this pedestal was square, and that it covered the top of a 
conical mound of earth; which is the shape common, not only to ancient 
sepulchres in general, but in particular to those of Greece; as appears im the 
examples already adduced of the ‘Tomb of the Athenians in the plain of 
Marathon, and the Tomb of the Thebans in the plain of Cheroneu.’ It con- 
sisted of large square blocks, of a red marble dreccia, some of which re- 
mained as they were originally placed: others dislocated and broken, were 
lying by, with a consklerable fragment of one of the wrought corners of the 
pedestal. The surface of this red marble dreccia was entirely encrusted 
with a brown lichen; and the stone itself, by weathering, was so far decom- 
posed upon its surface, that it resembled common grey lime-stone; proving 
thereby the great length of time it has thus remained exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere. It is hardly necessary to allege any additional facts to 
prove to whom this tomé belonged: being the only one that occurs in the 
whole of this defile, and corresponding precisely, as to its situation by the 
military way, With the accounts given of it by ancient authors, there can be 
no doubt but that this was the place of burial alluded to by Herodotus; 
where those heroes were interred who fell in the action of Thermopylae; and 
that the T'umulus itself is the Potyannnium mentioned by Strato, whereon 
were placed the fine Srrier: one of which contained that thrilling Epitaph, 
yet speaking to the hearts of all who love their country.” 

This epitaph has been translated by Dr. C. into English metre, 
without altering the sense of the original: 


“To Sranta’s Fare Born Sons, O! Stnancer, Tart, 
How, Ficutine For Her Laws, We Srantans Feu!” 


From Thermopyle, our traveller directed his steps to Phar- 
salia, a scene rendered illustrious by being the grave of that 
liberty which the former preserved. Where the great Pompey 
received his fatal overthrow, every lover of freedom, and of 
genius must indulge in emotions of grief and indignation; and to 
recollect that there, the bloated pl ide of a cruel tyrant was dis- 
tended to the utmost exultation of a prosperous fortune, in a 
wicked career, must impel us to reflections both gloowy and 
disagreeable. Perhaps no character, who ever flourished, was 
so truly grand and noble as Pompey; and no tyrant so execrable 
and sly, and so unworthy of his fortune as Caesar. Here Dr. 
Clarke saw a J'umulus, the usual indication of a field of blood 
and Slaughter. ‘The next place he came to was Larissa; whence 
ne pursued his way to the 3 ale of Tempe, and mount Oljmpas, 
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both fraught with delightful associations, and recollections of 
genius, to the lover of nature, and the classick scholar. He 
now explores Thessalonica: and at Platamonos he witnessed a 
Turkish funeral. The body, he observes, was barely covered 
with earth, and a priest remained afterwards, during a considera- 
ble part of the evening calmly speaking to the deceased, for the 
purpose, as we were told, of instructing him in the way to 
Heaven.” This was surely a very humane task. Here too, was 
the Tomb of Orpheus. After leaving Zhessalonica he reached 
Neapolis, where he beheld the Valley of drethusa, and the 
Tomb of Euripides. At Mount .2thos he visited the Monasteries, 
where Mr. Tweddell had discovered some Greek VS S. but 
it does not appear that our author obtained more than one; 
though he believes numbers of them to be there buried in the 
dust thrown over them by ignorance, and monkish sensuality. 
We shall cite the description he has given us of his arrival at the 
country of the Cicones: 

“Fairy is situate upon the eastern side of the mountain Sennrum, and at 
the western extremity of another plain, which begins after passing over this 
mountain; the next in succession to that of Chouagilarkir. It is distant 
eleven hours and a half from T'chafts-tcheyr, and withir the ancient territory 
of the Ciconrs. As we drew nigh to what had been the town only six days 
before, we perceived that the devastations made by Ulysses in his march had 
been renewed; Fairy exhibited one wide heap of smoking ruins;—yet amidst 
these ruins we were to seek for a night’s lodging. We had been on horse 
back this day from one hour before sun-rise, until an hour after sun-set, 
when we rode into its deserted streets. On every side we saw nothing 
but the remains of houses consumed, and the terrible evidences of the 
sacking and burning of a town by a host of furious insurgents. The cara- 
vanserai alone remains standing; but in such a state of disorder, and so crowd- 
ed with cattle, that it would have been preferable to lie down upon the reck- 
ing ashes of the place: the whole floor of it was covered with dung and mud, 
&c.”—p. 441. “ All the former inhabitants of Fairy hai deserted the place; 
and fled to another town called Mary, the Ismanus of Homer and Virgil.* 
It afterwards bore the name of Maronea. Stephanus mentions the Lake Ma- 
ris, whence Wary. This was the renowned city of the Cicones which expe. 
rienced the vindictive rage of U/ysses, when it was reduced by him to the con. 
dition in which we now beheld Fairy; and in an age when the predatory war- 
fare of these countries was much the same that it is now. The armed moun- 
taineers of Rhodope may be considered as the faithful representatives of the 
allies of Prigm, and their manners as little ameliorated by any trace of civil” 


zation.” 


* We omit the notes of the author, referring to the Odyssey, #neid, &c. 
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Here our traveller and his companions were in extreme danger 
of being murdered, from which they escaped with great difliculty 
and pursued their way to Constantinople. 

Dr. Clarke procured at Kishau, “ two beautiful silver medals 
of «nos,” and in describing the impression of one, with the head 
of Mercury, he thus takes occasion to relate the very ancient 
origin of our modern Pantomime: 

« Sometimes the medals of Anos have the same head of Mercury, wearing 
the Petasus instead of the Fez; and sometimes the Fez is represented pointed, 
like the Jonian mitre upon the Grecian statues. An approximation to this 
latter form may be observed in the sort of cap worn by Harlequin, upon our 
stage; the whole Pantomime of Harlequin, having been originally derived 
from Greece; whence it was imported into /taly by the Venetians, and still 
preserving among modern nations, a Very curious mythological representation, 
founded upon the dramas of the ancients. Thus we see Harlequin as Men- 
evry, with the herpe in his hand, to render himself invisible, and to trans- 
port himself from one end of the earth to the other; wearing at the same time 
his petasus or winged cap; and being accompanied by Columbine, as Psyche 
or the Soul; an Old man, who is Charon; and a Clown, Momus the son of 
Nox, whose continual occupation was mimicry and ridicule of the gods. 
When, instead of the short sword called herpe, he is represented with the 
Caduceus he received from Apollo; this is evidently nothing more than the 
virga divina, or divining rod of miners, over whom Mercury presided; on 
which account he is also represented with a bag of money in his hand, as a 
god of thieves. The divining rod was the most ancient superstitous practice 
resorted to in the discovery of precious metals. The use of it was left in 
Cornwall by the Phenicians; and down to a very late period, we find it called 
by its ancient name, Caduceus. Indeed, some of the representations of Mer- 
cury upon ancient vases, are actually taken from the ecenick exhibitions of 
the Grecian theatre; and that these exhibitions were also the prototypes of 
the modern pantomime, requires no other confirmation than a reference to one 
of them, taken from D Hancarville, and engraved for this work; where Mrne 
curr, Momus, and Psycue, are delineated exactly as we see Harleguin, the 
Clown, and Columbine, upon the English stage.” 

We cite the succeeding passage, for the reflection of our bre- 
thren of the Christian creed, who like ourselves, profess more than 
they feel, and practise less than they profess; who strive to make 
all the world converts to their doctrine, though they daily exhi* 
bit in their lives and actions the most cogent arguments against 
its efficacy; and we apply this remark to all, even from Calvan- 
ists to Catholicks. “By their fruits shall ye judge them? 

The travellers lodged at Develi: 

VOL. J1%, 34 
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“ Ina room adjoining our apartment,” says Dr. Clarke, “some J'urks were 
engaged in their devotions; and, whenever we have seen then so occupied, 
whether in the mosques, or in the publick streets, we always regarded them 
with respect; for however we may be disposed to revile the Turkish religion, 
there is perhaps no Christian but might find an example worthy of his imita- 
tion in the behaviour of a Moslem during his prayers. If we may judge of 
genuine piety by external appearances, the Mahometans are, of all people, the 
most sincere in ‘heir worship. They are never seen to wander during their 
prayers, or to neglect them, or to utter a parcel of words by rote, with their 
thoughts intent upon other matters, like many of those persons who pretend 
to hold a better faith: their whole soul seems to be absorbed by the solemni- 
ty of the exercise, and their thoughts so perfectly abstracted from every earth- 
ly consideration, tbat it is impossible to behold them without participating 
the reverence they manifestly feel. But this behaviour may be.attributed to 
the very great stress laid by their Koran upon the duties of prayer. Mfahoret 
calie it Tar Priiar or Rexieton; and the Turks maintain that in this act of 
devotion, they ought to be so intent and fixed, that no possible event can 
have power to divert their attention; not even the command of the Su/tan him- 
self, nor any alarm of fire, or other imminent peril. How beautiful is the de- 
scription given by Busbequius of the whole T'urkish army engaged in one so- 
lemn act of publick devotion. Yet J@ycant affirmed, that of all the nations and 
religions he had known, the J'urks were the most hypocritical. ‘ These are 
they,’ said he, ‘ who love to pray in the market place and in the corners of 
the streets, to have the praise of men; for it is observable with the Turks, 
that where they find the most spectators, especially of Christians, to choose 
that place, how inconvenient soever, to spread first their handherchief, and 
then begin their prayers.” We know not how to acquiesce in the truth of 
these observations. We saw much of the Turks, and we had one who was 
daily our companion; but, bating a little treachery as to the strict observance 
of their fast, together with the dissolute practices of their Dervishes, we 
would say generally, of the whole race, that the J'urks are the last people up- 
on earth who deserve to be called hypocrites in their religion, J?ycant wrote 
at a time when the prejudices against Mos/ems were very high, and when his 
own countrymen had not lost the strong tincture of fanaticism they had ac- 
quired under Cromwell. There are many virtues common to the T'urks which 
would do honour to any nation; and above all, that reverence for the Deity, that 
renders the taking of his name in vain to be a thing unheard of among them: 
add to this, their private and their publick charities; their general tempe- 
rance and sobriety; their donations for the repose and refreshments of travel: 
Jers; and for the establishment of publick baths and fountains; their endow- 
ment of hospitals; their compassion for animals; the strict fidelity with which 
they fulfil their engagements; their hospitality; the attention shown to clean- 
liness in their frequent ablutions;* and many other of their characteristicks 


* We earnestly recommend this enumeration to the attention of 3. d 
Chateaubriand, to be inserted in his next edition of The Beauties of Chrit- 
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which forcibly contrast them with their neighbours;—and we shall be con- 
strained to allow that there can hardly be found a people without the pale of 
Christianity, better disposed towards its most essential precepts. That they 
have qualities which least deserve our approbation; and that these are the most 
predominant, must be attributed entirely to the want of that ‘ leaven,’ which 
in ‘ leavening the whole mass’ hath not yet extended its influence to this be- 
nighted people: for their ignorance is so profound, and it is so universal, that 
they may be considered as generally destitute of any intellectual attainment 
whatsoever. The highest offices of state are administered by individuals 
taken from the very dregs of society; and when admitted to the friendiy in- 
tercourse and conversation of those among them who are the most looked up 
to, either on account of their elevated rank, or probity of character, we were 
constrained to regard them rather with affection than with esteem; as claim- 
ing the same degree of regard, mingled with pity, which is excited by the 
goodness and simplicity of very benevolent, but very illiterate old women.” 

It is the opiuion of Dr. Clarke, and we fully concur in it, that 
the Turkish Empire is fast hastening to its downfall; and that 
Russia stands fair for an ample portion of the spoils. When we 
consider the state of rebellion, in which this country is always 
embroiled; the gradual encroachments of foreign powers; and the 
impotent materials that compose and uphold the rotten despotism 
of the government, we have every reason to expect, but we doubt 
if we have one to hope, for the dissolution of the Turkish power, 
though so inimical to every excellence! 

Qur author has given an ample and luminous description of 


Santa Sophia; which from a Greek Cathedral has bec lurk. 
ish Mosque; and he has not failed to advert to the romunus of Cie 
Basilica, and the loss of its immense and precious Wary, by 
fire. Of the depravity of the Jews of Constantinople, lie = ks 
in terms of seemingly well merited severity; and he has vinitied no 
topick that could yield or excite information or pleasure. \¢ |\is 


stage at this celebrated city, our author has terminated the chief 
part of his book; and added a supplement to detail the seque! of 
his journey from thence to Dover. He departed from the city of 
Constantine, in the suite of the T'urkish Ambassadour to France, 
for the purpose of security, as well as convenience and comfort. 
From Constantinople to the passage of «Mount Homus, he tra- 
versed a savage tract of country, deserted by the inhabitants, and 
smoking with the fires of plunder and rebellion. His nest stage 
was from Mount Haemus to Bukorest. In the chapter that com- 
prises this division of his journey, he has inserted a vocabulary of 
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the Bulgarian, Erse, Turkish, and Malo-Russian languages, from 
an expectation of finding an affinity between that of Bulgaria and 
the Erse, and the former and the Malo-Russian; but the result 
was too partial, for any accurate principle of derivation to be in- 
ferred from it. 

It must startle us freedom-loving Americans, to learn that 
throughout Turkey, a despotick nation, their slaves are admitted 
to the greatest familiarity; and are treated with parental tender- 
ness; * the most menial servant always ranking higher than the 
officers of the Turkish army; the military profession being con- 
sidered the lowest in the empire.”’ We have here an impressive 
lesson for Christians, from the hearts of hereticks! 

“ The language of Walachia is remarkable for being in many 
respects purely Latin, the difference between our way of speak- 
ing Latin, and theirs, consisting only in the pronunciation.” Is 
the Latin there, a dead language? He ascribes this to Colonies 
of Romans; for the people likewise retain many of the Roman su- 
perstitions in their religion. 

From Bukorest our traveller departed to the Capitol of the 
Bannet: where we shall merely accompany him, with the gene- 
ral remark, that he has always a quick eye for observation, a per- 
spicuous intellect to conceive, or explain whatever he beholds, 
and a judgment to reject whatever is trifling, extraneous, or use- 
less. 

The Mines of Cremnitz were the objects that next attracted 
the attention of our traveller, upon his quitting the capitol of the 
Bannet. Of these mines, and their ores. as well as those of the 
Bannet, be has given a full account; with the method of washing 
and analizing the gold and silver. 

On the 11th May thev were in Pest; 

“ After breakfasting with the governour,” says Dr. Clarke, “ we were con- 
ducted to the university. Entering the publick library, we were met by the 
professours; who requested that we would inscribe our signatures, and the 
places of our residence in England, in a register containing the names of all 
foreign visitants. As soon 2s we had so done, and also added that we were 
members of the University of Cambridge, we were amused by a question from 
the principal lecturer, who came towards us with a large Atlas in his hand, 
requesting that we would point out to him the situation of Cambridge; as 


neither he, nor any of his brother professours, had ever heard of the existence 
of such a university. When we had satisfied Lis curiosity in this respect, @s 
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he was making a pompous explanatory speech in Latin, we begged he would 
spare himself the trouble of an apology; assuring him, that if he were to ho- 
nour Cambridge witha visit, a similar question might be pat to him respect- 
ing the situation of the University of Pest. The Publick Library is a very spa- 
cious room, resembling, as to its interiour, the form of our Senate House at 
Cambridge. It contains all the best editions of the classicks, and some manu- 
scripts; but none of the latter merit a particular notice. The cabinet of .Va- 
tural History is more remarkable: it contains sixty thousand minerals; but they 
are displayed without classification, and the specimens are of the most ordi- 
nary kind. The compartment relating to Botany has been better attended to; 
the plants being systematically arranged, according to the Linnean system, 
and they are in good preservation. ‘There is, moreover, a valuable and very 
extensive Zoological collection of quadrupeds, birds. fishes, reptiles, and in- 
sects: alsoa magnificent museum of preparations of wax, for students in ana- 
tomy: this part contains a revolting exhibition of monsters. ‘The annual re- 
venue of the university amounts to twenty thousand pounds sterling of our 
money; four thousand of which are reserved for the payment of its professours. 
The Botanick Garden is near the town: it is maintained in good order, and 
serves as a promenade for the higher classes of inhabitants. We prevailed 
upon our fellow travellers, the Turkish Ambassadour, and prince Muruzi, to 
accompany us thither; thinking that a garden might possibly be suited to a 
Turkish taste; but persons educated in Constantinople are invariably charac. 
terised by a total disregard of all objects connected in any degree with 
taste or with literature. We afterwards conducted them to Juda, to visit 
the palace: here nothing attracted the Ambassadour’s notice, excepting the 
rich tapestry.”—p. 648, 649. 

During this part of his pilgrimage, our author frequently heard 
the Latin spoken by Hungarian gentlemen, in the post-houses, 
left, as he conjectures, by the Romans, who formerly possessed 
the Dacian mines. Even the lower orders of the people speak 
Latin throughout all Z/ungary. 

Upon his arrival at Presburg, he attended the theatre, where 
he saw the Emperour and his family; whom he represents as very 
popular; and remarkable for light yellow hair, which he adds still 
distinguishes the Cambridgeshire peasants; “ the descendents 
of the Burgundians sent thither by Proleus.”” Their state of lite- 
rature is wretchedly low; not a single volume being worth a mo- 
ments attention. Our traveller now makes rapid advances to 
Vienna; thence to Paris, where he saw Buonaparte; and soon after 
he arrived at Dover. 

It now remains for us to give a final judgment, on this volume 
of our author’s travels; threugh which we have accompanied him 
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with patient attention, and left him with sincere sorrow. If we 
except then egligence in his style, which is by far too scholastick, 
arid, and literal, we see nothing in his book but what may chal- 
lenge scrutity. and afford instruction. He has added to the know. 
Jedge of morals, man, and climate; he has enlarged the sphere of 
natural history, botany, mineralogy, and geology. ‘To the facts 
ef history he has superadded the hints of medals and the certainty 
ef inscriptions, in guiding us to an acquaintance with the arts, 
sciences, and history, of ancient Greece; and he has completely 
explored an interesting tract of country, hitherto but little 
known; or partially depicted through the false vision of a raptu- 
rous fancy. Dr. Clarke, therefore, in our opinion, merits the gra- 
titude of the age he has so essentially contributed to enlighten, by 
his accurate observations, profound learning, acute perceptions, 
and daring researches. Yet it is incumbent on us explicitly to 
state, that these travels are not adapted to the idle and superfi- 
cial, who read only for amusement; they form more properly a 
text-book for the scholar, to which he may always refer with both 
pleasure and advantage. S 


. 


A System or Untversat Scrence.—Encatholepistemia, Vol. I. Isagoria I 
Philadelphia: Published by Edward Earl, Harrison Hall, and Moses Thomas, 
1816. Folio p. p. 371. 


Tus volume constitutes the Introduction to a work, which was 
sometime ago announced, as having been undertaken by 4. 
E. B. Woodward, esq. a judge of the Michigan Territory. That 
an American gentleman should feel himself, individually compe- 
tent to perform that, which has heretofore exercised the united 
wisdom of the learned world in vain, might perhaps be consider- 
ed, at first view, as a mark of the most consummate vanity, if not 
of absolute lunacy. Upon reflection, however, it will appear, 
that an individual, if he possess those acquirements which should 
entitle him to a seat in the Temple of Science, is much more like- 
ly to accomplish such a work, than any body of men, however 
great may be the sum of their learning. Every philosopher 
is more or less wedded to some particular theory or hypothesis, 
to the advancement of which, all general principles are made to 
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yield, and in the establishment of which too often consists all 
their pretended zeal for science. The difliculty, therefore, of es- 
tablishing an universal system, will always be increased in pro- 
portion to the number of learned men having a voice in its forma- 
tion. But the difficulties attending the formation of such a system, 
are trifling, compared with those which must always oppose its 
universal adoption: indeed, the latter may be considered as a 
hopeless event, so long as the curse of Babel rests upon mankind. 
It appears to us, that a much higher degree of importance is at- 
tached to a classification of the Sciences, than the subject really 
merits. The facilities of becoming acquainted with any particu- 
lar science, will not be at all increased by having it referred to a 
particular order, class, or province: unless it can be shown, that 
all the sciences under any order, are so intimately connected, 
that a knowledge of the whole is necessary to the correct under- 
standing of one—a position which, it is believed, will hardly be 
advanced by the most devoted friend of System. 

In his history of the progress of Science, and of the various at- 
tempts that have been made towards a general classification, 
judge Woodward has shown an assiduity of research, a patience 
of investigation, and a variety of reading, that will at least entitle 
him to the praise of industry. We are willing to go even much 
further, and say, that this Introductory volume exhibits the 
strongest evidences of a vigorous genius; and of talents that 
might, if properly directed, render the author an honour to his 
country, and a benefactor to the learned world. But we cannot 
help considering his learning and his labour, as thrown away up- 
on the present undertaking. The powers of the human intellect 
are mighty; but they are limited. How can they be expected to 
grasp what is in itself illimitable? 

We shall endeavour to give to our readers a very brief sketch 
of the plan and objects of judge Woodward, as developed in his 
Introduction; from which they will be able to see the magnitude, 
as well as the impracticability of the enterprise. His objects are 
thus unfolded: 

“To ascertain, upon correct principles, the general departments, or pro- 
vinces, to which all human knowledge ought to be assigned; to divide those 
respective general departments, or provinces, into their appropriate classes; 
to subdivide the several classes into distinct orders; to dilate every order ut- 
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to specifick and individual sciences; and to apply to the whole a definite and 
elassical, nomenclature;—these are the objects of the present enterprise.” 

With a modesty that we are sure is unafiected, the judge de. 
clares that he has no hope that bis exertions will materiaily ex- 
tend the dominion, or rapidiy accelerate the progress of science; 
and that it is only in obedience to “a severe principle of duty” 
he undertakes the task—satisfied that he cannot injure, if he does 
not benefit, science. We know not what that principle of duty 
is which operates so imperiously upon the author; nor can we tell 
under what obligation he felt himself to the publick: but we are 
very sure that the publick could never have had the presumption 
to expect the execution of such a task from bim, or from any man, 
That his exertions cannot injure, if they do not benelit, science, 
is an inference to which we cannot subscribe. Every man who 
takes the trouble to read judge Woodward’s book, wil! be satis- 
fied, that if the powers of mind which are there displayed, had 
been exerted upon any single object of science, the labours of the 
author might have essentially promoted the cause of truth. If 
it be acknowledged that this was in his power, and it be true that 
he has neither eavtended the dominion, nor accelerated the progress 
of science, by the present work, he necessarily loses, in our 
estimation, that negative character which his modesty induced 
him to assume, and becomes, to all intents and purposes, guilty 
of actual injury to science: for to withhold a benefit, is but ano- 
ther term for committing an injury. We are very far, however, 
from designing to insinuate that judge Woodward was not actua- 
ted by laudable motives: we believe, on the contrary, that the 
purest zeal for the promotion of knowledge, unmixed with any 
selfish considerations of vanity or interest, influenced his labours; 
and we can only regret, that he so widely mistook the means of 
being useful. 

In the prosecution of his task, the author has conceived it ne- 
cessary to take a retrospective view of the rise and progress of 
knowledge, in the various countries, and at various stages of the 
world; and to examine every attempt at a classification of the 
Sciences, which has been made before him. In the former part 
of this extensive range, as we have already said, he has shown 
that le has been no idle student. He has sometimes copied the 
ideas and the language of others: but this, perhaps was unaveid- 
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able, in treating a subject upon which so much had been already 
said, that it was scarcely possible to say any thing new. The 
epoch at which his retrospect commences is, in all conscience, 
early enough; and the author speaks of ntediluvian Encyclo- 
pedeas, 18 familiarly as he could of the last edition of Webster's 
Dictionary. As the Chaidan tradition may be new to some of 
our readers, we extract what the Judge has said upon the sub- 
ject: 

“According to them [the Chaldzans]} the human race were first taught the 
arts and sciences by an irrational animal, who came out of the sea, partici- 
pating of the nature of man, and of a fish, and dwelling with the former 
during the day, and with the latter during the night. Me not only in- 
structed men in letters, in gejjmetry, and in religion; but taught them go- 
vernment, legislation, and the advantages of civilization. Nor were his 
doctrines merely orally delivered; but he left to mankind works on the ori* 
gin of the world, and on the principles of political economy; and was suc- 
ceeded by a number of other animals, of the same description, who more 
particularly explained what the original one had summarily and concisely 
delivered.” 

We are at a loss to know where Judge Woodward got the in- 
formation of this being an “irrational animal,” or how he could 
have committed the egregious folly of attributing to such an 
animal, the rational task of instructing men in the arts and 
sciences. Bryant, with more propriety, calls it a Symbolick 
animal; in the accomplishments of which the imagination might, 
without inconsistency, have been carried to the utmost limit. 


But to return to the tradition: 

“Respecting a deluge the Chaldzans represent, that a divine being in- 
formed the tenth and last of their antediluvian monarchs that such an 
event was about to take place; and commanded him to reduce to writing, 
for the benefit of a postdiluvian race, the knowledge, the sciences, and the 
history, of mankind,’ from the origin of the world down to that period of 
time. This record of all antediluvian science, well secured by water-proof 
envelopements, he instructed him te bury in the city of Sepharvaim, until 
the deluge should be passed; and directed that the survivors should then 
repair to the place and regain it. The name of this city signifies, the city 
of the sciences, the town of books, the place of a collection of books; and is 
derived from a Chaldaic and Hebrew word signifying a book. 1 is also cal- 
led Seppara, and Sepphara; and was translated by the Greck name, Paniabi- 
bla, having the same import. It is mentioned in the scriptures; and, in the 
septuagint translation of them, is called Sepharvaim. It is exhibited in 
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the elegant American maps of Mayo, on the left bank of the Euphrates; 
about three hundred miles north-west from Babylon. 

‘After the execution of this philanthropic injunction,the favoured monarch 
was instructed to build aship, to store it with provisions, to enter into it 
with his friends and relations, and to take with him birds and quadrupeds. 
On a compliance with this direction the inundation took place, which he 
and his friends alone survived. We ascertained the cessation of it by send- 
ing out birds, which were compelled to return for the want of a resting 
place, but the second time returned with mud adhering to their fect, and on 
the third experiment entirely disappeared. After having worshipped the 
gods, the survivors repaired to Sepharvaim, and dug up the inhumated re- 
corde.” 

On the subject of antediluvian science, the author has not on- 
ly failed to shed any new light, but has in many places copied 
the very words of other authors, for whoie pages, without ac- 
knowledgement. From a work which was sometime ago review- 
ed in this Journal, entitled, “Researches on America,” he has 
borrowed not only the ideas but the language of the author; while 
the book itself is not even mentioned. 

The book of Job, which is reckoned the oldest book in the 
world, very deservedly attracts the notice of our author; and 
calls forth a high and eloquent eulogium on its moral, and sub- 
fimity. This poem is unquestionably of high antiquity, and eax- 
cept the book of Isaiah is certainly the most sublime production, 
that ever came from the luxuriant fancy of man: but notwith- 
standing the laborious investigation and learned arguments of 
the Revd. Doctor Wilson, we cannot agree with our author that 
the world is yet any wiser as to “who was the author of it.” 

It isabsurd to institute comparisons between the countries of 
Europe and America, in relation to their respective advancement 
in the cultivation of philosophical science. None but an enthu- 
siast, who suffers his judgment to be hoodwinked by overstrain- 
ed and extravagant notions of patriotism, can for a moment en- 
tertain the belief that this country has arrived at that maturity 
of knowledge, which has for so long a time been shedding its 
mellow fruits over the nations of Europe. Neither in exegetic 
or zeletic science, according to the new language of our author, 

can we bear any competition with the people of the other hemis- 
phere: and, though we profess to love our country with as much 
warmth of affection as should belong to any reasonable patriot, 
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we cannot but believe that the mass of people in the United 
States are quite as ignorant, as the mass of people elsewhere. 
The progress of the human mind has been pretty much the same 
in all countries; empires have risen, and have fallen; and while 
the globe continues to revolve, all that belongs to it must revolve 
with it. Our philosophers and statesmen may be right, therefore, 
when they talk of the “grand destinies” of the United States; 
but the wisdom of the prophecy is drawn from a knowledge of 
the past condition of the world, and not from the present state 
of our own country, which differs but little from that of any 
other in the same stage of existence. 

The reader will find much to amuse him, in the author’s enu- 
meration of the various systems that have been devised for a 
classification of human knowledge. He is pleased to consider 
almost every thing that has been written on the subject of the 
human intellect, as an attempt to form a classification; and dig- 
nifies with the name of system several catalogues of libraries, 
particularly that, formed by Mr. Jefferson, of the “Capitoline li- 
brary,” as the author very facetiously calls the meager collection 
of books belonging to Congress. The objections to all these sys- 
tems are urged with so much candour and critical ability, that 
we are astonished, that the author did not perceive the utter im- 
practicability of succeeding in his own attempt. Without doing 
injustice to the author by abridging his observations, or spending 
more time onan analysis of his plan, than we really think it de- 
serves, it would be impossible to convey to our readers any ad- 
equate notion of his labours. Those who are fond of treading 
the mazes of a labyrinth, therefore, or who have leisure to throw 
away upon an unprofitable task, are referred to the work itself, 
[tis a stupendous and elegant monument of industry and talents 
misapplied. 

There is almost as much variety in the style as in the matter of 
the work. In many places, it is unexceptionably chaste and 
simple; in others it is disgustingly turgid and rhetorical; and 
there are so many new words introduced, that the reader must 
be conversant in all the ancient languages to be able to under- 
stand a single page. ‘There are several very gross, grammatical 
blunders; and the punctuation is so out of all rule, that it is of- 
ten diflicult to penetrate the obscurity which it throws over the 
sense of a sentence. 8 
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MISCELLANY. 


Critical Remarks on the Writings and Genius of Cowper. 
(Continued from page 206. ) 


Some of Cowper’s occasional pieces, however, must prove emi- 
nent exceptions to these remarks. The poem entitled, Lines sup- 
posed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, is distinguished by 
superiour beauties of sentiment, imagery, and diction; the ver- 
sification is harmonious, the feelings expressed are natural and 
pathetick, and the style is characterised by a pleasing simplicity, 
well adapted to the novelty of situation, in which the deserted 
man is thrown. The ballad of “Jokn Gilpin,” is also a superiour 
performance of the kind: as popular as Chevy-Chase, and better 
entitled to admiration and applause. Who has not repeated its 
perusal with increased pleasure, till the mind grew languid from 
excess of merriment? Others also merit particular attention, for 
distinct beauty; which are not of suflicient magnitude to attract 
critical attention. 

Of his translations from Milton’s Latin and Italian Poems, 
much cannot be spoken in praise, except that they are often poe- 
tick, and genevally faithful in the execution. But they fail to 
please; and in thus failing, it will be admitted, that the fault does 
not so much lie with the author, as the translator. Yet in this, 
Cowper has potent arguments to mitigate the severity of criticism. 
Johnson himself, the first of criticks, and not the least of poets, 
has pronounced the impracticability of preserving the beauties of 
poetry, in a translation. You may translate books of science 
exactly, (says the author of the Rambler) you may also translate 
history, in so far as it is not embellished with oratory, which is 
poetical. Poetry. indeed cannot be translated: and therefore, it is 
that the poets preserve languages: for we would not be at the 

trouble to learn a language, if we could have all that is written in 
it just as wellina translation. But as the beauties of poetry 
eannot be preserved in any language except that in which it wae 
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originally written, we learn the language.” Cowper loses no 
portion of his fame, by the deficiency of his translations, 

Although Cowper wrote few epitaphs, yet the few he has writ- 
ten prove him to have been eminently qualified for that difficult 
species of composition. That on Mr. Chester, is an inimitable 
example of all that constitutes the perfection of monumental poe- 
try. His lines on Ashley Cowper esquire, are admirable for their 
delicacy, and comprehensive expression; but wanting the name 
of the deceased, makes them deficient. His Epitaph on Dr. John- 
son, is unrivalled. 

Among his minor pieces, I believe every reader prefers those 
that have most humour, or most pathos. In either mood, he is 
very pleasing; but in others often very indifferent. Even Cow- 
per sometimes labours with a trifle; and concludes with the same 
thought, with which he set out. Yet to review his minor produc- 
tions separately, would lead to discussions, far beyond the limits 
allotted to the subject. 

[ have now to consider the greatest of Cowper's original works. 
It is principally to «The Task,” that he seems indebted for the 
birth, as well as continuance of a durable and extensive fame: a 
poem more universally read, and loudly celebrated, than perhaps 
any other in the language; though its popular reception cannot be 
wholly ascribed to its intrinsick superiority, over many less fa- 
miliar productions. 

The occasion that gave birth to this generally admired work, 
is thus detailed by the author, in an advertisement prefixed to 
the volume; in which he observes, “The history of the following 
production is briefly this: —A lady, fond of blank verse demanded 
a poem of that kind from the author, and gave him the Sora for 
a subject. He obeyed, and having much leisure, connected ano- 
ther subject with it; and pursuing the train of thought to which 
his situation and turn of mind led him, brought forth at length, in- 
stead of the trifle which he at first intended, a serious affair—a 
volume!” 

As might be expected, therefore, from such a beginning, the 
Task is not a regular and consistent poem, designed with preci- 
sion, to attain a fixed end previously determined on; or to illus- 
trate a particular truth, or prove a certain position, enforced and 
embellished by fancy. It consists of six books, whose parts are 
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not reciprocally dependent on each other, and which embrace an 
endless variety of distinct topicks; continued, I suppose, from 
time to time, as the author felt himself inclined to write, and as 
his ideas happened to flow upon him. There is not, therefore, any 
discoverable relation between the several books; nor does the 
title of the The Sofa, The Time- Piece, and The Garden, give us 
any reason to expect a close connexioh, between the different 
subjects, or parts of the poem. Virtue and religion, the pursuit 
of happiness, and the prospects of nature, with an endless diver- 
sity of minor points, form in general the themes of his discourse. 
And a critick, prone to severity of judgment, and tenacious of 
exact reason, might justly remark, that the titles are arbitary, and 
the subjects capricious, that the harmony of classification is vio- 
lated by abrupt digression, and the order of nature departed 
from, by the excursive range of a boundless fancy. But the eri- 
tick familiar with the genius of Cowper, welcomes the sight of 
syinptoms that denote excellence, by favouring a full display of 
his powers, and being congenial to the desultory habits of his 
mind, and the native rusticity of his imagination. 

in a work like that of the Task, whose uniformity of excellence 
is generally acknowledged, the merit and splendour of one book, 
seldom surpasses, or falls short of another, in any essential de- 
gree. I shall, therefore, restrict my remarks to the Sofa, without 
committing the injustice of a partial judgment, on the beauties of 
Cowper; for this book is universally allowed to possess charms 
always equal, if not superiour to the rest. But the variation of 
perfection and delect, is so trivial throughout thei all, thata 
criticism on one, may without violence be extended to the others, 
without impairing the reputation of the poet. 

‘Fhe character of the Tus is of a mixed nature, being partly 
serious, and partly ludicrous; a species of composition not I be- 
lieve often attempted, but in exact conformity to the variable 
mint of the susceptible poet; at one moment basking in the beams 
of hilarity. and at another absorbed in sober reflection, or depress- 
ed to morbid melancholy. ‘To judge of its perfection, therefore, 
we mast divide its separate beauties into their appropriate classes. 

It mizit in vain be conjectured, what thoughts or reflections, 
a subjcet like that of the Sofa could possibly start in the mind; 
and if this could im any manner be conceived, it might still be rea- 
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sonably doubted, whether they were worthy of recording, for the 
eye of the world. But Cowper, by judiciously pitching upon a bur- 
lesque strain, overcomes every seeming obstacle; and while he 
amuses the fancy, by the mock majesty of his style, he destroys 
the vulgar association, and prevents es from affixing contempt, to 
so familiar an object of domestick furniture. ‘To make it a subject 
for merriment, was the only way to render it agreeable. ‘Thus 
he begins with the old Homerick proem of stately march: 


“I stno the Sora. I who lately sang 
Truth, Hope, and Charity, ” Gc. 


Here we have the. utmost disparity imaginable between the 
style and the subject; the opening of an heroick poem to celebrate 
The Sofa! Nor does he descend from this lofty strain as he pro- 
ceeds; but affords us all the delight of humorous travestie. 
Thus the ridiculous majesty of the following lines is very re- 
markable: 


“ Time was, when clothing sumptuous or for use , 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none. 
As yet black breeches were not; satin smooth; 

Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile:— 

Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next 

The birth day of invention; weak at first, 

Dull in design, and clumsy to perform. 

Joint-stools were then created; on three legs 
Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab in fashion square or round.” 


Having traced, in this laughable pomp of diction and solemni- 
ty of style, the various stages of improvement in artificial seats, 
till pernicious refinement creeps upon us, he continues: 


* Thus first necessity nvented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 
And luxury th’ accomplish’d Sora last.” 


But after a few more observations upon the soothing repose 
which it affords to the gouty limb, and that the fatigues of youth 


do not require such means to repair his wasted spirits. he velin 
quishes the Sofa as a theme: and with it, parts with his forme: 
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strain of humorous burlesque. The author here begins his ray. 
bles through | 
“* Groves, lieaths, and smoking villages remote;”’ 
And assuming a serious air. he iunuiges his usuat habits of di. 
gression, by expatiating on the salubrious effects of rural sighis 
and rural sounds, that 


“ Exhilarate the spirit, 2nd restore 
The tone of languid nature.” 

The burlesque part of the ‘Task cannot be refused the praise 
that success always merits. and which in this instance it extorts 
from the most reluctant mind. In every line we recognise with 
pleasure, the superiour humour of the author of John Gilpin. So 
vast is the disparity between the subject, and the manner in which 
it is treated, that gravity, surrounded with all her ensigns of sul- 
lenness, feels, and gives way to an irresistible tendency to mer- 
riment. The contrariety of the diction to the meanness of the 
ideas, is exact, and ridiculous in the extreme; and the reader feels 
all the pleasure, which unexpected humour, and a strange combi- 
nation of opposite thoughts, produces in the mind. Thus the fol- 
lowing passage from Paradise Lost, in Eve’s reply to Adam, is 
inimitably parodied. I shall cite both, for the purpose of show- 
ing more distinctly, the humorous contrast of Cowper’s picture. 
Milton says: 

** With thee conversing I forget all time; 

All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Morn, her zising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds: pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 


His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; Ke. 





But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful Evening mild: nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet.”’ 


Thus Cowper of the Sofa: 


* The nurse sleeps sweetly, hir’d to watch the sick, 


Whom snoring she distutbs. As swectly he 
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Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 

His legs depending at the open door. 

Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 

The tedious rector drawling o’er his head; 
And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse, who snores the sick man dead, 
Nor his who quits the box at midnight hour 
‘Yo slumber in the carriage more secure, 

Nor sleep enjoy’d by curate in his desk, 

Nor yet the dozingss of the clerk, are sweet, 
Compar’d with the repose the Sora yields.” 


[know not, whether it is to the injury or excellence of the 
Task, that this description of entertaining travestie is principally 
confined to the First Book. Perhaps considering the want of no- 
velty, which attends it, it is to the advantage of the work, that 
Cowper has been sparing of burlesque; and devoting the remainder 
of his poem, to serious narrative, elegant description, and instruc- 
tion. ‘The remarks of Dr. Johnson on this subject, in his Criti- 
cism on Philips’ “Splendid Shilling,” are appropriate and conclu- 
sive. Much of this species of writing certainly palls upon 
the minds and by being long continued, till it becomes familiar, 
it gradually loses that zest of pleasure, which it originally im- 
parted. 

“The «Splendid Shilling,’ says Dr. Johnson, has the uncommon 
merit ofan original design, unless it may be thought precluded by 
the ancient Centos. ‘To degrade the sounding words and stately 
construction of Milton by an application to the lowest and must 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary triumph over 
that grandeur which hitherto held its captives in admiration; the 
words and things are presented with a new appearance, and no- 
velty is always grateful where it gives no pain.” 

“ But the merit of such performances begins and ends with the 
first author. He that should again adapt Milton’s phrase to the 
gross incidents of common life, and even adapt it with more ort, 
which would not be difficult, must yet expect but a small nart of 
the praise which Philips has obtaineds he can only hope to be con- 
sidered as the repeater of a jest.” 

Whether this severity of criticism can justly be applied to Cow- 
per inits full extent. may however be doubted. It must be ad- 
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mitted, that he cannot claim the praise of originality, or yield all 
the delight of novelty. But he possesses the highest merit, which 
the repeater of a joke can have; of knowing when to quit a sub- 
ject, before made familiar, ere it became irksome, and of being 
able to give it a freshness of colouring, and novelty of position, 
previous!y unknown, and not attempted by the inventor. Cow- 
per produced a distinct, individual poem, every way original; 
Philips gave birth to a new species of poetry, of which he set an 
example, which others were bound to follow, only in the general 
outlines. If Cowper’s work so far varies, as to have no trace of 
imitation to the original, and the perusal of his work impresses 
us with admiration, and inspires us with pleasure, he is entitled 
to the praise of those powers, that beget innocent amusement, and 
rational hilarity. Such is in truth the effect of his work, and 
such ishis increase of merit and reputation. Yet with all my es- 
teem for his genius, and delight of his humour, I could not wish 
to have an additional line of burlesque inserted in the Task, 

In the serious and narrative parts of this poem, we are con. 
ducted through a variety of scenes, often described with much 
vigour of thought, exuberance of fancy, and floridness of diction; 
that always display the power of the poet, and amuse the imagi- 
nation of the reader. It is fraught with a train of pleasing reflec- 
tions, upon the economy of nature, and the variety of lifes and he 
often recurs to the bewitching picture, presented in fragrant 
fields, and pastoral bliss; which none but poets can so vividly 
fancy: 

© The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns; 


The lowering eye, the petulence, the frown, &e. 





These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 
Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own.” 

Thus he occasionally mingles the beauties of nature, with mo- 
ral, political, and religious reflections, all tending to enforce im- 
portant precepts of virtue, and estimable lessons of wisdom. Yet 
it must be observed of the Task, and observed with pain and re- 
luctance, that its similitude to his poems in rhyme, sentiment, ar- 
cument, and reflections, takes away much of its beauty. They 
are poems to the same tune, on a different instruments that is, the 
only essentia! distinction between thein is, that one is composed 
in blank verse, and the other in rlyme. >i 
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Reply to the Essay on Duelling. 


“Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines.” 

Mr. Ep:ror—In the last number of the Portico* I observed a 
very elaborate argument against the practice of duelling. Whe- 
ther this mode of obtaining reparation for an injury be, under 
any circumstances, justifiable, is a question certainly highly in- 
teresting. Although many persons deservedly esteemed for their 
intelligence, piety, and moral worth, have denounced this prac- 
tice as being in the highest degree immoral and indefensible: 
notwithstanding this has been the theme of every moralist, as 
well as every “puny whipster” in ethicks: though the pulpit 
has fulminated its denunciations against offenders: yet it is in- 
controvertibly true, that there are many persons distinguished 
alike for moral and intellectual excellence, who have by thei: 
lives and conversation defended the practice. 

I would not wish to encourage a vindictive spirit, or morbid 
sensibility to injury. lam not disposed to believe that every 
hasty expression, haughty look, or even more serious quarrels, 
while under convivial excitement, should be washed away by the 
blood of the offender. Neither can I believe it advisable, in the 
present state of society, for a man who receives a blow on one 
cheek to turn the other also. The perversity of our natures, is 
unfortunately such, that those who are disposed to submit to in- 
sult and injury, without resistance, are usually the persons upon 
whom insult and injury are the most abundantly heaped. It re- 
quires but a very limited observation of human nature to per- 
ceive, that he who would avoid insult must show, by the dignity 
ofhis deportment, a disposition to meet and repel it on the thresh- 
old. In civilized society a thousand indescribable insults, and 
nameless injuries may be inflicted for which the offender is ame- 
nable to no legal tribunal. There are again other injuries for 
which the verdict of a jury, however exemplary it may be, can 
offer no compensation. Who that has suffered, by having a sister 
ora wife seduced, would be willing to have so tender a subject 
canvassed in an open court? ‘To have his feeling lacerated by the 
impertinent remarks of every shallow witling? To have the mea- 
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* Note—This was received too late for insertion in the last No. B. 
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sure of his injuries estimated by a jury, consisting frequently of 
men of rude and unpolished minds, and obtuse feelings?—No! 
In such a case a man is perfectly at liberty to resume those 
natural rights which he had before, tacitly, delegated to society, 
and poising himseli on his own magnanimity: 


“To stand like Atlas 
While clouds and Tempests thunder on his brow, 
And oceans break their billows at his fect.” 


To seize the sword of justice and inflict exemplary vengeance on 
the vile destroyer of lis peace. 

But it will be said that this mode of obtaining redress is unad- 
visable inasmuch as you expose yourself in this manner toa still 
creater injury. ‘lo this it must be replied: that poor and imper- 
fect as the satisfaction is, it is the best which his villainy has left. 
And although it be a great evil to put your life in competition with 
that of one who has been guilty of so base a transaction, yet a 
high minded honourable man may with propriety take this hazard, 
in order to have an opportunity to chastise the person who has so 
deeply injured him. 

If it be said that duelling is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
the truth of the proposition cannot be denied. One of the most 
emphatick doctrines of that divine religion which breathed peace 
on earth and good will to men,” not only inculcates submission to 
injury, but that we should even return good for evil. ‘This noble 
maxim, though repugnant to our feelings. must be acknowledged to 
he founded in the most correct views of the relations of man to his 
neighbour and his God, and a profound knowledge of the best in- 
terests of society. And if we lived ina society of practical Chris- 
tians it would supersede entirely the necessity of duelling. But, 
we must take men as the are, and not as they ought to be. 
‘There is a principle of our natures in the hizhest degree imperious, 
and paramount to all athers. It is self cefence. Now if men 
were governed by the above excellent rule of conduct, this princi- 
ple would slumber in our bosoms unfelt and unknown But se 
long as society is infested by a set of men insolent and haughty in 
their deportment. careful only to indulge themselves in every gra- 
tification. and totally unmindful of the rights and feelings of 
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savage accomplishment of muscular strength, are disposed to treat 
with contempt and contumely all who are inferiour to themselves 
in this brutal attribute: who, without violating any specifick law 
of the land, would yet completely poison the happiness of society 
at its very source, by interfering in a thousand of those trifling 
events, which yet make so important a part in the sum total of 
our happiness: [ say, so long as there exists a set of persons influ- 
enced and actuated by such motives, so long it will be necessary 
to have a tribunal to which they shall be held responsible, where 
the weak and the strong shall be on an equality. That where the 
law halts from the imperfection of all earthly institutions, this 
authority may begin. 

If it be objected that duelling is unlawful and therefore not to 
be justified, it must be answered, that there are certain na- 
iural rights unalienable. Such are the rights of protecting our 
lives and character, and the persons and reputation of those de- 
pending upon us, in those situations where the strong arm of con- 
stituted authority cannot extend. When government ceases to 
be willing or able to extend its protection to us, the rights which 
we had transferred again return to us, inasmuch as the object of 
government is, by surrendering certain rights that the individual 
may be the better able to preserve those which are left. Ina 
word it is contended, that although the situations are few in which 
aman may become the arbiter and avenger of his own injuries, 
yet that such instances do, not unfrequently, exist. 

A LounGeEr, 


CATHOLICUS 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 
Gentlemen, 

With true liberality and zeal for the cause of let- 
ters in this country, you have professed your intention of ab- 
staining from political or religious controversy, and treating 
with equal favour your readers and correspondents of every de- 
scription. It would be very mortifying for the Catholicks to 
find themselves excepted from so proper a resolution, and to see 
their principles and practices become a free subject of ridicule, 
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invective and misrepresentation. It is, however, impossible to 
dissemble that it has, many times been the case, and that the 
Romish Church has been abused in your pages with much of the 
usual levity and partiality. Well aware of the real difficulties 
of the meritorious labours to which the editors of reviews and 
magazines subject themselves, | am most unwilling to add 
to them by groundless or intemperate complaints; but 1 
think that of all others those, which Lam reluctantly obliged to 
submit to you, could be the most easily avoided. That this was 
your sincere wish, has been expressiy declared, and I am ready to 
admit that in those passages, so grating to the feelings of the Ca- 
tholicks, you have merely yielded to those strong habits of per- 
sonal opinion, to suppress which, in their publications, requires 
from editors no common attention and resolution. I conceive 
even that there are particular works, the review of which brings 
these habits more forcibly in contact with the religious feelings 
of dilevent kinds of readers; yet for this very reason, the edi- 
tors, permit me to sav it, should become then the more cautious. 
For instance, in delivering your opinion on the works of Cha- 
teaubriand and Eustace, you could have proposed your criticisms 
ina free manner less objectionable to the Catholicks, and to them 
many then might have subscribed, without any scruple of religion. 
Unfortunately this last object was not sufliciently attended to, 
Any comparison of poetical excellence between heathenism and 
christianity was, in itself, perfectly indifferent to the Catholicks; 
they might have granted to you as much as you required; but 
your observations were not confined within proper limits, and 
must have been painful to them. 

The medium between anexcess and a proper use of exterior 
and sensible things inreligion, may seem to you impossible, and 
the whole of it to deserve to be decried as mere superstition; for 
the Catholick it cannot be so; he is notat liberty to part with sen- 
sible things, his altar. his sacrifice, his sacraments, his hierarchy, 
his ceremonies; he will ever retain as much of these as he thinks 
that Christ has recommended to his piety, through the teaching of 
his Apostolick Church: even non-essentials he will treat with a 
religious respect, very different from a mere spirit of ridicule and 
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tion of the papal power repose exclusively on a line or two of the 
cospel,”” and, accordingly, treat the matter as a_ thing perfectly 
indifferent; to the Catholick that authority is an essential part ol 
the faith and constitution of his church. It would be easy to car- 
ry these observations further, and you would easily remember 
the numerous passages to which they might allude. On more 
mature consideration, you will surely find yourselves inclined to 
pay more regard to the feelings of the Catholicks. You have no 
doubt that they may be sincere, and as such, suiliciently entitled 
to your respect. 

An immense number of the most enlightened and virtuous 
characters,* many of whom were not born in the besom of the 
Catholick Church, zealously professed her doctrines, and cher- 
ished her practices. You remark yourself, that, even of late, 
and with as much zeal asever, “many venerable characters and 
expansive geniuses, the beauty of whose style alone, without the 
aid of their example, is sufficient to allure the world to imitation, 
have expressed the rationality, and practised the forms,” of what 
you call our “dangerous superstition.” From this remark, it is 
true, you draw your justification for exposing the more severely 
a superstition, the dangers of which are, in your opinion, the 
more increased by such homages: but permit me to observe, that 
vere these dangers greater, your literary pages are not the fit 
place todenounce them, since you cannot do it without fairls 
opening that field of controversy which you had judiciously re- 
solved to avoid entering. Suppose that the most forcible argu- 
ments were offered for insertion, to display the dangerous con- 
sequences of the principles or practices of any other christian so 
ciety, would you not say that the nature of your publication dees 
not admit of such topicks? Would you not deem it still more im- 
proper to permit them to be treated so summarily in your pages, 
and execrated implicitly, without any remedy of controversy? 
The same respect, gentlemen, you pay to every other church. 
how narrow soever its pale may be. how little soever conforma 
ble to reason, in your eyes, ought most undoudtedly to be imparted 
a 

* Pelisson, Dacier, Pithou, Stenon, Winslow, Dodart, Lemery, Ram 
say, Woodward, Hombert, Bouillaud, Wansleb, Lamb« ius, Stolbery, Win- 


kleman, Burke, &¢ 
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: to that ancient and immense church which, whilst in Europe, it ex- 
ceeds in the number of its members all the other christian church- 
ee es put together, on this very shore forms a respectable portion of 
the population of the United States. You are probably not ly 
norant that its numbers in iis city are as numereus as any other 
particular society, and wader the guidance of pastors whom you 
could have no objection to respect. It is that common regard, se- 
cured to all, that we are satisfied to claim in your papers for the 
Catholicks and their clergy. No abuse of their creed, ceremo- 
nies, religious institutions, usual appellations, &c. can be orna- 
mental to these papers. From your professions, and for the 
irue interest of science and letters, which all should be equally 
encouraged to cultivate, we may hope that you will, henceforth, 
readily grant so just a request. 

Friends to letters, aud just as you are, you will admit some 
more observations in favour of a society, which, you agree, has 
so well deserved of them. You have noi, I acknowledge it with 
: pleasure, refused to the Jesuits their due praise of literary merit. 
You have even expressed it, after Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
4 Grotius, Euter, in very splendid terms; but in all other res- 
| pects, yielding to the most unjust prejudices ) you have stooped to 
repeat the crue! and unfounded accusations of their enemies. 

With more liberality and justice. the Reviewers “of Edinburgh, 
though very little to be suspected of partiality for that society, 


since you pronoun ce them, “in religion infidels.” hesitate not to 


~ 


consider the Jesuits, ‘whom, they say, i an equal number of any 
order of men, it will not be very easy to parallel.” and whom 
they rank among “the chief benefactors of America,” as men 
most unjustly “persecuted,” (1809, pages. 277, 354.) That per- 
recution, another reviewer, in this country, still less to be sus- 
pected of partiality in their favour, called “the most flagicious 
and cruel.” (Quarterly Theol. magaz. No. 1.) It was indeed in 


} 
, all its proceedings, since, as Ch. Butters remarks, (life of Fene- 
fon.) their accusers dealt in general abuse, and whilst the hea- 


viest accusations were brought against the whole body, nothing 


was proved against individuals;” and as for the consequences, | 


they were attended with horrours which you would be very little 


’ 


halt * inciined to approve. When the Reviewers of Edinburgh thes | 


| amonest the chief benefactors of America. these men whom 
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you chose so frightfully to picture as its scourge, they are sup- 
ported by such names, as those of Montesquieu, Bullon, Muva- 
tori, or if you prefer, those of Robertson, Raynal and even \ol- 
taire. ‘They may justify their assertion by a multitude of facts, 
avainst which, individual exceptions and partial faults cannot 
prevail. You will certainly prefer to abstain at onee from an 
unnecessary controversy; but had it to take place. haying exhi- 
vited fairly your proofs, gentlemen, you would leave the discus- 
sion open, and you would have the consolation to be convin- 
ced that nothing proved, but only general abuse,” was opposed 
to their admirable zeal and jabours in the cause of relicion and 
humanity. The celebrated Lalande indebted to them, it is 
true. as well as Voltaire, for his education, like him expressed, 
many times, a sense of indignation at the absurd and afro cous 
calumnies raised against them by those who had con» 
ruin. He thus expressed himselfon their destruction ine ice 
on the subject, published in the French papers, of January 1800: 
«The human mind has lost forever, and will vever egain en- 
joy that precious and traly amazing reunion of 20,900 men em- 


ployed, without ceasing and without interest, in the works of 


instruction, preaching, missions. conciliations. heiping the sick 


and the dvin devoted to all the functions the most sacred and 


g3 
useful to humanity. It was a people of heroes to religion and 
humanity. ‘The Jesuits are lost, to me an eternal object of ad- 
miration, gratitude and regret—the most happy assemblage of 
science and virtues.” 

Had you not granted to them their full literary praise, I would 
have quoted the expressions, with pride and pleasure, of that 
same Lalande, when reviewing the tables of his astronomy, he 
was “struck”? at the large number of great names of that soci- 
ety which they offered to him in that one department of 
science. IT would then have referred you, in confirmation, 
to Rees’s Cyclopedia, in which, in the article Observatory: 
it may be seen that nearly half of the most celebrated ob- 
servatories of Europe were not only attended by learned Jesuits, 
but had been built by their care, and often at the munificent ex- 
penses of their society. We would have added. that dispersed 
by a persecution, the rigour of which was beyond expression, 
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they ceased not, in every part of the world, to devote their faith. 
fui labours to tue service of the sciences. ‘That even since that 
epoch, they have supported their fame by the meritorious names 
of Boscowitz, Tiraboschi, Zacharia, Canonici, Brotier, serthier, 
Ferrari, Clavigero, Molina, Viscardo, Andres, Angelo Mayo, 
&c. But if we have not to insist on the literary praise of these 
persecuted” men, since, in this respect, you hail their ho- 
nours with sincere applause, permit me to suggest this simple 
retiection: if such a number of the most enlightened and excel- 
lent men proved so zealously attached to their institutions, and 
persevered steadfastly in the same attachment so long after it 
had ceased to offer them any allurements, is it not difficult to 
imayine that this very institution, much better known to them, 
is reatly so bad? That it is such as it is represented by those who 
never took the trouble to study the code which so deeply enga- 
ged the affections of the best of men? We do net require you, 
gentlemen, to take such trouble, but we appeal to a character 
who, in this city, so long exemplified the true spirit of the soci- 
ety to which he belonged. These who, perhaps, mingled their 
tears with those of his Mock, when he was removed from these 
scenes of invidious contention, might, by his remembrance, be 
disposed to entertain more favorable opinions of it. Archbishop 
Carroll’s enlightened piety and benevolence might, indeed, have 
endeared to the most prejudiced minds, a society to which he 
was so deliberately and devotedly attached. That all its mem- 
bers would have been equally eminent, and none would ever 
have betrayed the standard of his institution, is more than in jus- 
tice ougit to have been expected; but that the general character 
of the members of that so much injured society, was such as 
would reflect honour on its discipline, and contribute the most to 
adorn human nature in its present imperfect state, is a fact 
which candid inquirers have readily granted. The moment of 
the fall of the society, was that of its noblest triumph. 
Archbishop Carroll, who had witnessed the critical times, eX- 
ulted in the remark that it had then, throughout the whole im- 
mense establishment, uniformly and strikingly exemplified a 
spirit of submissive fortitude and mild patience, so perfectly op- 
posed to the calumnies under which an irresistible combination 
of ministers, statemen and philosophers. madly conspiring the 
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triumph of infidelity over the christian religion, had oppressed 
and. as it were, buried the order: that it drew the admiration of 
their most passionate enemies, and proved an unequivocal an- 
swer to the reproaches too successfully raised against them. 

The Jesuits have been most violently attacked on the particu- 
lar point of the missions, and unhappily you did not forbear to 
repeat anecdotes and general inculpations which no source of 
genuine information could justify. In acalm investigation of the 
subject, you would surely not maintain, that the «destruction and 
extinction of entire nations,” the physical death of empires, “the 
depopulation of North and South America and the isiands,”’ 
were their crimes, or that of any other missionaries; the effect “of 
revenge, mortified vanity and humbled pride;” you would not say 
that “the very purpose of religious murder and discovery went 
hand in hand, from the bulls of the pope authorising the voyages 
of Columbus and De Gama, to the present time.”” For | know 
of no other orders of the pope but those expressed in truly reli- 
gious terms in the famous bull of Alexander to Ferdinand and 
Isabel, stipulating that “these concessions are made on the 
express conditions that learned and pious persons, full of the 
fear of God, shall be sent to instruct the people in religion.”— 
As for our own times, would you also persevere seriously to as- 
sert, in terms common to the missionaries of all the christian so- 
cieties, whether Catholick or Protestant, that they are no less 
atrociously engaged in the murderous purposes, and that “the on- 
ly difference is, that recent refinement has made more refined 
and artful measures necessary.” 

You have displayed against all kinds of religious missions, and 
schemes for the conversion of infidels to christianity—a zeal tru- 
ly astonishing. In the discussions so warmly agitated in En- 
gland, of late, touching the missions of their eastern empire, the 
ground of the opponents was rather generally taken from the 
necessity of consulting better times and modes; but you have 
absolutely pronounced against any possible scheme of missions» 
and condemned the very thought of them. You insisted that 
you could bring forth inductions and facts, «of insuperable 
force, against the ridiculous and iniquitous attempts of mission- 
aries, of every denomination and character to convert the nations 
of America, India and Africa,” exhorting the emperour ef Chi- 
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na “not to relax” in his wise measures to defeat the zeal of the 
christian missionaries.* Forgetting after so many ages our own 
fermer condition, when our fathers lived in the darkness of hea- 
thenism, and “an unshaken faith to the gods of their country;” 
or rather thinking that there was no occasion for them to change 
that faith for any other, since you consider to this day the 
wretched systems of the nations whom the missionaries try “to 
convert” as fully “adapted to their capacity. and fitted to their 
peculiar circumstances of climate, soil and government,”—you 
deliberately proceed to declare every system of religious mis- 
sions and “enforcing the most metaphysical doctrines and 
sublime mysteries (of christianity) upon the imstintive faculties 
of a barbarous race,” eminently absurd, “intolerant” and “de- 
structive.”” You expressly profess to believe that neither mis- 
sionaries nor bibie societies can effect any other real good than 
such civilisation, and diffusion of knowledge, as could be as _ well! 
accomplished by the curiosity of travellers, “ambitien of govern- 
ments, and activity of commerce.” In regard to religion, you 
sav, “the efforts of missionaries must ever prove nugatory whetli- 
er they fail or they succeed.” From which assertion, it evident- 
ly follows, that the “success” of these ancient popish or Romish 
missions, which converted Europe and England to the christian 
faith, prove now-a-days quite “nugatory’’—all the beasted lights 
and benefits of christianity a “nugatory” blessing ! In that open 
profession you fear “to be deemed atheistical:”” not immediately 
so; but you certainly expose yourselves to be deemed “no chris- 


tians.”” or according to the usual word infidels: however, I grant 
that there are found in our days, christians so very liberal, as to 
consider the dispensation of Christ in no other light than that of 
Moves: its faith, ministry, preaching, as things only tempora- 


ry and which it may be now time to remove into the back ground. 
No more then of missions: no propagation of “our religion;” 
no “exteriors” of any sort; all left to an all-sufficient nature— 
avery simple system indeed: with these you could no more be 
found unchristian than ctheistical. But it seems proper to keep 


* The late persecution shows that he is fully aware of “the dangers” de- 
nounced to his empire—some priests and Mr. Dufresse who had been for 39 
vears the bishop of the province of Sutchuen have been put to death lately 
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within other bounds than these; as for us, itis also proper that 
we stop, and on matters which extend farther than our own par- 
ticular claim, we abstain from entering into “controversy; hum- 
bly requesting you, the better to prevent the necessity of it, to 
grant only to the catholicks an equal share in the liberal silence 
you promise to observe on religious matters, devoting to the 
cause of letters, science and arts, the whole of your interesting 
publication. CaTrHoLicus. 


The Spirit of the Age. 


“The childhood shows the man 

As morning shows the day: be famous then 

By wisdom; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’er all the world 

In knowledge, all things in it comprehend.—Milton. P. 7. 





For I esteem those names of men so poor, 
Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 
Riches, tho’ offered from the hands of Kings.”— 
Paradise Regd. 


Helvetius in his essays on the mind, has written a chapter 
under the above title; and to the disgrace of the times he lived 
in, or to the dishonour of his own heart, he has painted the age, 
in the likeness of the Monster of defamation, distorted by envy, 
malevolence, revenge, and duplicity; who holding in one hand a 
mask and a cloak, for concealment, gripes a dagger with the other, 
in the act of striking at the heart of exalted reputation, aud 
splendid fame. Without intending any inquiry into the truth 
of the picture, we may take the collateral testimony of history, 
to exonerate Helvetius from the guilt of that detraction, which 
he so indignantly condemns: while at the same time, we take oc- 
casion to declare, that we are wholly unbiassed by this illustrious 
example, both in the motives that actuate, and the principles 
which govern us, in the present investigation. Our object is 
merely to show the nature, genius, and complexion of the Spirit 
of the Age, as it is connected with science, and polite letters: 
and as it regards the productions of genius and talents, in com- 
position. philosophy. and the fine arts: if that spirit should he 
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found inclined to any one of them in particular, o- the branches 
which emanate from reason, imagination, or passion. 

The Spirit of the Age of one country varies essentially from 
that of another. In France, it is directed to war, politicks, 
and science; and vents itself in political ener; rise and experi- 
ments, as well as philosophical investigation, and analysis. An 
opposite direction appears in England; there, works of fancy, 
sentiment, and passion, engross the popular attention; while a 
chosen class alone, devote themselves to natuial philosophy, and 
abstract science: poetry, novels, and painting, show the reign- 


ing taste. 


But our present observations are to be confined to American 
characteristicks, to which our sympathies and sentiments so 
feelingly respond, and in which they are so deeply concerned. 
If we advert to the performances of genius, in the Belles Lettres, 
what symptoms do we discover of the Spiritof the Age? Every 
native work of the kind, languishes from neglect, or expires from 
the cruelties of persecution; and either lassitude. or despair, 
takes possession of the intellect, which produced them at the 


sacrifice of health, ease, and pleasure. 


It must be confessed, 


however, that much is produced, that is utterly unworthy of pat- 
ronage; but as this is the case in all countries, it can form no ar- 
gument against the bad reception, and limited perusal, of works 
of excellence and merit. It appears sufficiently manifest, then 
that the Spirit of the Age, does not encourage polite learning; 
and that it is equally remote from being favourable to the Fine 
Arts,or any species of elegance connected with intellect, and 
not immediately conducive to exterior luxury and sumptuous 


decoration. 


The spirit of the present age, is obviously that of Avarice: 
for it is in this alone, that we discover the passions of 
the community actively engaged, and almost exclusively concen- 
tered. Very little attention is ever bestowed on other objects; 
and that little is reluctantly given, and soon withdrawn. Polite 
literature, and fine talents, are objects of slight and momentary 


interest. They are merely regarded, as the petitions of charity: 
an unwilling ear is lent to their complaints, a tardy hand be- 
stows the scanty pittance of relief, and the pains of sorrow 
follow the constrained generosity of the moment. 


If an opu- 
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= 
lent merchant, or lawyer, subscribes to three or four books in the 
year, he complains how heavily he is tawed, by the book-sellers; 
and to atone for his extravagance, the next year he subscribes to 
nothing. At the same time, his mansion is spacious and splen- 
did; his retinue of domesticks numerous and expensive; the de- 
corations of his house and rooms, magnificent and princely; and 
his equipae rolls, encumbered with the liveries, and trappings of 
a prince. His entertainments and parties are on the same scale 
of extravagance; and it is evidently the enormous tax he pays 
to sensuality, frivolity, and pride, which hinders him from affurd- 
ing some encouragement, to the efforts of genius, and of art. 

It is true, that this excess of luxury, is copied from other coun- 
tries, where it abounds ina still higher degree: but where, at the 
same time, a passion for books and reading, is incorporated 
with the lust of luxury, and grown to be as much a necessary of 
life, as the ornaments of dress and furniture, or the gratilications 
of the palate. But in America, where we all boast of superiority 
in every thing; in America, a newspaper alone is the exquisite 
food for the intellect, that is craved and devoured, by the dullest, 
and the highest minds. Mewspaper science, newspaper literature, 
and newspaper poetry, is all that is inquired after, or perused. 
With such exalted means of improvement, and such pure stand- 
ards of taste and learning, it should cease to be wonderful, that 
we are derided for ignorance, or contemned for superficial attain- 
ments; that native powers languish for want of excitement and 
reward; and that dull and creeping mediocrity, which can compose 
a disaster for a gazette, or select an anecdote for a magazine, 
should be received, and applauded by an enlightened publick, 
for genius, taste, and erudition. It requires, at present, a dull 
man of no taste, learning, and ambition, but stocked with con 
siderable impudence, to succeed with the world here, in the pur- 
suits of literature and fame. A different picture, would only be 
a libel on the ages and we are not sufficiently enamoured of court 
manners, to flatter the foolish with assurances of wisdom, which 
they neither possess themselves, nor esteem in others. 

The conclusion of every man, who properly discusses this sub 
ject, will be, that the Spirit of the Age is avaricious and sensual; 
and that, by consequence, the interest of letters, science and 
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genius, suffers essentially from insensibility and neglect. Thus 
the slumbers of fashion, at present, benumb all the higher fa- 
culties of the mind. Gain alone excites the passions to activi- 
ty; Taste is only exercised on instruments of commerce, and ar- 
ticles of furniture; and ambition pants to enjoy nothing, beyond 
a large amount in the stocks, or an exhaustless sum in the hands 
of the banker. Yet the author, the artist, and the philosopher, 
are not lost in obscurity; they attract general attention, and 
excite equal wonder, because they not engaged in—projects of 
trade! And the affluent tracer, happy in his ignorance, and pre- 
sumptuous from his fortane, beholds with pity and contempt 
the idle philosopher, who rises in dignity and elevation of cha- 
racter, above the power of Princes; and who compassionates 
the miserable delusion, which holds the slaves of passion, in the 
ette rs of avarice and pleasure. 

As astill further proof, that the Spirit of the Age is avaricious 
and sensual, it is observable, that of the few works which re- 
ceive patronage from the publick, scarcely one is deserving of 
countenance, or worthy of reward. This evinces, that other 
motives than taste or discernment, impel the publick to exert 
a blind generosity. Whatever appeals to the predominant pas- 
sions, avarice and sensuality, is certain of eacouragement: and 
as national feelings can be excited and gratified, in breasts that 
are total aliens to knowledge, reflection or taste, or that are too 
indolent to procure pleasure by thinking, whatever is connected 
with patriotism, or national distinction, receives the better share 
of patronage. This morbid state of mind, is another invincible 
proof of the Spirit of the Ige. Books of science, that treat of 
the professions, of course, sell well; those on law, physick and 
divinity: because they touch the Spirit of the Age, which is ava- 
rice. For the same reason, do these likewise, which relate to man- 
ufactures, the arts, and agriculture. But we are wholly devoid 
of a national taste and propensity for Polite Letters; or any of 
that superflux of intellect, which adorns, polishes and refines; 
which ennobles, exalts and expands, the purest faculties of our 


degenerate nature. Ss. 
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Passion the Soul of Genius—(in Reply to “R.”’) 


Notuine is so inimical to philosophical disquisition, as the 
brevity which a miscellaneous magazine, constrains you to ob- 
serve, In your expressions, arguments and allusions. As far, 
however, as this brevity will admit, 1 shall attempt, not to vin- 
dicate my opinious, but to remove misconceptions, explain what 
is ambiguous, and elucidate what may appear obscure, to your 
correspondent “R;” who, in your last number, endeavoured to 
controvert, what I shall now alse endeavour te confirm. 

It is remarked by Dr. Reid, that the ambiguity of the term 
Passion gave birth to the controversy between the ancient Stoicks, 
and Peripateticks; and the differences even between modern 
philosophers, as tothe nature of Passion, havebeen the chief 
cause of the prevalent outcry against Mr. Hume’s system. Accor+ 
ding to the latter author, every principle of action im the hu- 
man mind, is properly termed a Passion; and hence his infer- 
ence, so frightful to the timid and the weak, that we should be 
governed by our passions. Without going at present into this 
discussion, I shall remark only, that the same ambiguity has ex- 
posed me to misrepresentation, in my first paper; as appears, by 
this very unphilosophical question of «R.%—«Do you not know 
men who are passionate, who have uncontrollable passions, and 
yet, no genius; who have not even uncommon sensibility?” 1 
am extremely indebted to the liberality of R,’ for supposing me 


guilty of arank absurdity, where the passage was susceptible of 


a better interpretation. Do you serivusly suppose, sir, (to imi- 
tate your Socratick method,) that 1 am so childish a theorist, as 
thisimplies? There are, perhaps, men, within the circle of your 
acquaintance, who are called fanciful; yet you would not, sure- 
ly, for that reason, promeunce them pocts? Yet this is a fair par- 
allel to your argument: and you are willing to think me guilty ot 
a folly, that you would yourself blush to commit. 

By a passionate man, bunderstand one, who is subject to’vio- 
lent bursts of anger, upon trifling oecasions, or from improper 
objects. The adjectives, amorous, fearful, fretful, &c. like- 
Wise give mea conception of man, in whom one of those paés- 
sions is supposed to predominate. When I use the word passion. 
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in a general sense, the natural meaning cannot be mistaken, but 
by design; it signifies all those sensations, both of pleasure, and 
of pain, which not being calm, are properly styled rapid and 
tumultuous; and are not, even in general, accompanied by ex- 
cessive gesture, or violent action. Of the truth of this, num- 
berless examples might be cited. Every philosophical discourse 
upon the nature of the Human Mind, that touches upon the pas- 
sions, speaks of them generally, and abstractedly. I believe 
Passion to be the very Soul of Genius; but I should shrink from 
the folly of maintaining, that an amorous, an angry, or a proud 
or a vain man, was necessarily a Genius. 

[t is universally admitted, that the Jmagination holds a very 
close relation to every kind of Genius. It is the Imagination 
that selects, combines, and in a manner creates, the most pleas- 
ing and sublime images. The Imagination too, excites the most 
violent passions, and the most active and beneficent ones, which 
lead immediately to excellence, grandeur and renown. But 
without the Passions, the Imagination would be inefficient, and 
incapable of the least creation: hence I conclude, they are not 
only favourable, but essential to Genius. A conclusive attesta- 
tion of this opinion, is to be found in an old-fashioned writer, by 
no means favourable to Mr. Hume, or bis metaphysical friends. 
«Every Passion,” observes Dr. Reid, ‘naturally draws our at- 
tention to its object, and interests us in it. The mind of man is 
naturally desultory, and when it has no interesting object in view, 
roves from one to another, without fixing its attention upon any 
one. A transient and careless glance is all that we bestow upon 
objects, in which we take no concern. It requires a strong de- 
gree of curiosity, or some more important passion, to give us 
that interest in an object which is necessary to our giving atten- 
tion toit.” “Take away the Passions, and it is not easy to say, 
how great a partof mankind would resemble those frivolous mor- 
tals, who never had a thought that engaged them in good ear- 
nest,” &c. &c. Essay S. ch. vi. 

After these extracts, it is easy to suggest all the collateral facts, 
which confirm our position. The passion of fame is conse- 
quently conspicuous, in the grand achievements of Genius. 
Vanity, envy,-fear, gain, and many other passions, are also en- 
titled to the gratitude of mankind, for driving them to excellence. 
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I therefore answer one of the questions of “R,” in the affirma- 
tive. «Wewton was a Genius, but his Passions made him such. 
An objection may perhaps be started to this position, on the 
ground of Passion being the propelling force, and not the in- 
trinsick quality that constitutes Genius. I answer, that I know 
of no Genius, unless it is manifested in some creation, produc- 
tion, or discourse; and as the latter cannot be attained with the 
moving power, Passion, so Passion is the soul of Genius; and 
the mind is the object that it animates. 

Much more, however, may still be said, upon this interesting 
subject. There is a delicacy of Passion, as well as of Taste, 
which Mr. Hume has admirably painted; this refines and polishes 
Genius, to the utmost point of beauty, and of brilliance; and 
augments a thousand fold, the vivid impression of every 
object. The same philosopher observes, that “the delicacy of 
Taste has the same effect as delicacy of Passion; it enlarges the 
sphere both of our happiness and misery, and makes us sen- 
sible to pains, as well as pleasures, which escape the rest of man- 
kind.” 

The boisterous passions of the vulgar, have no part in this 
intellectual inquiry. It is the finer emotions of the Soul, to 
which we must look for this beneficent effect; to those melting 
and vivid feelings, which fire the fancy, swell the heart, and in- 
vigorate the understanding; which exalt us to higher concep- 
tions, and beget in us, the most liberal sentiments, and extensive 
views, so subversive of prejudice, and conducive to reason.— 
This is commonly termed Sensibility; and the succeeding quota- 
tion from Dugald Stewart, will evince whether my position is er- 
roneous: ‘What we commonly call sensibility,” says he, “de- 
pends, in agreat measure, on the power of Imagination, Point 
out to two men any object of distress; a man, for example, re- 
duced by misfortune, from easy circumstances to indigence. 
The one feels merely in proportion to what he perceives by his 
senses. The other follows in Imagination, the unfortunate man 
to his dwelling, and partakes with him and his family, in their 
domestick distress. He listens to their conversation, while they 
recal to remembrance the flattering prospects, which they once 
indulged; the circle of friends they were forced to leave; the 
liberal plans of education which were begun, and interrupted: 
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and pictures out to himself the various resources which delicacy 
and pride suggest, to conceal poverty from the world,” &c. «It 
will be said, he continues, that it was his sensibility which origi- 
nally roused his imagination; and the observation is undoubtedly 
true; but itis equally evident on the other hand, that the warmth of 
his imagination increases, and prolongs his sensibility.” Thus it 
appears undeniable, that the Passions inspire the Imagination; 
while the latter kindles, and ministers to the Passions; whence 
the natural and unavoidable conclusion, that Passion is the Soul 
of Genius. 

The authority of great names, and still more, of superiour in- 
tellectual powers on a metaphysical subject, where the fear of te- 
diousness precludes the requisite,detail of argument, seems pre- 
ferable to bold assertions, unsubstantiated by the shadow of a 
reason. If more names were necessary to support me in the po- 
sition 1 have assumed, more however could readily be cited; but 
I shall content myself with a general reference to Gerard’s 
Essay on Genius, the writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds; Helve- 
tias’s L’ Esprit; and I could name others, but it is needless. 

Having attempted to sustain my opinions in their original 
strength, I shall now bestow a few observations upon your nu- 
merous queries, And first.—I do believe that the genius and 
passions of a man are always in proportion to each other. But 
it is certain, that a man may possess violent passions, and not a 
spark of genius. He may want imagination; his mind may want 
culture; his faculty may be defective, and his passions perfect. 
You exclaim, a palpable inconsistency. I am sorry your own 
precipitancy has led us into a needless discussion, for unless I 
err grossly, you have altogether misconceived my position. I 
never asserted, that all men who were endued with passion, were 
also gifted with a proportionate genius. This would have ren- 
dered my aim preposterous; which was to multiply genius; but 

where would be the reason of this, if all men possessed it, as they 
do passion? YetI am totally at a loss to comprehend you in any 
ether sense. I will not affirm, but undertake to show, that the 
history of Literature and Politicks fully illustrates and confirms 
the principles I have promulgated: nor do I remember a soli- 
fary instance in opposition to the fact. As for my observation. 
this is still more strongly in my favour, 
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I shall wave all reply to your assertion, after what has been 
said, that “passion and genius have no necessary connexion.” 

To a man who denies all utility to genius, what shall I reply? 
That you are willing to be jocose, or wish to make your read- 
ers gape with wonder, at an unexpected paradox. If you jest, 
1 can smile; if you are serious, you can guess the cause of my 
silence. 

You say, you can assume a passion, and ask, who cannot? 
Permit me to say, that no man can assume a passion; but all 
may assume the appearance of it: when you feel it, it is not as- 
sumed; if you do not feel it, you have only the trappings and 
the pomp of Passion. 

I shall now sir, attempt to return those thrusts, which you 
have been so ready to direct against me at random. Passion 
you say, may be increased at pleasure. If you will impart to me 
the mysterious art, that this assertion implies, I shall think my- 
self bound in everlasting gratitude for so blest a power. The 
agreeable Passions which constitute happiness, I have long pant- 
ed to enjoy; and if they are “the very creation of the will,” I 
shall deem it no slight favour to know how to set my will in mo- 
tion. When you disclose this, the art of happiness will be com- 
plete, and my misery at an end! 

“Who, you ask, can assume Genius?” This is an invidious 
question. In my apprehension, Sir, any pretender to letters may 
assume it; but none can attain it; it is the gift of heaven; and it 
is only to preserve it from wanton ruin and desolation, that I 
advocate a system, which may cherish the generous ardour of the 
soul, in the event of that celestial spark having been originally 
bestowed; and to binder it from being quenched, in the utter 
darkness of prudence, or superstition. 

I had nearly forgot. Sir, to return you one of your own ques- 
tions, with the alteration of a word. “Who would not laugh at me, 
it I should pretend that Passion was the creation of the will?” 

Petulence, Sir, I freely confess, attends some passions; nor do 
i think Petulence constitutes Genius. 

My opinion of Voltaire and Hume is unchangeable. Persecw- 
tion is the dagger of bigotry and prejudice, that would extermin- 
ate all opposition to untenable opinions. In a free country, Sir, 

t dare to think that. which Slaves are allowed under tyrants. 
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Of illiberal denunciations, I hope not to be guilty; nor do I think 
the vindication of genuine philosophy a mark of uncharitable- 
hess, or esteem it as a symptom of ignorance. You have rashly 
ventured, Sir, to propagate a fiction, in saying, I pronounced 
the dissenters from Mr. Hume, either fools, vr hypocrites. ‘The 
Philosophy of that brilliant man, has taught me a different sys. 
tem; and though you have grossly misrepresented my meaning, 
in this, and some other more trivial instances; yet I feel not the 
slightest asperity towards you, or any literary opponent chance 
may procure me. My convictions though strong, never fire me 
with the zeal of proselytism, or the resentments of bigotry. 

Our opinions will harmonize on few subjects. You observe, 
that most authors appear before the publick in a mask; and that 
they assume a character the most remote from their real one. 
To reason on this point is difficult; at least to reason with com- 
plete effect. Yet as 1 never can believe that men can constantly 
assume, preserve, and create whatever passions they please; so 
must I ever reject the preposterous supposition of such a masque- 
rade. The greatest retrospection that I am capable of, affords 
no instance of this literary disguise. Among the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Assyrians; among the Italians, the French, the En- 
glish, the Spaniards, the Germans, and even the Americans, I can 
remember no example to the purpose, in war, politicks, poetry, or 
any branch of science, or letters. All authors preach a moral 
purity which they fail to practise; but I presume you cannot al- 
lude to so natural and universal a discrepance between charac- 
ter and composition; the inevitable result of original frailty. 

“All attempts to control or direct Genius,” you hold to be 
‘idle and useless.” You have here promulgated an opinion, that 
might prove dangerous, did not experience denounce it as a fal- 
lacy. The career of Genius proves its docility; and its history 
shows, that its peculiar quality, is the readiness with which it sub- 
mits to be both directed and controlled. Not by prejudice, su- 
perstition, custom, threats, or authority; but to be controlled by 
reason, judgment, and propriety; and to be directed by nature, 
taste, sensibility, and ambition; and I may even add, by Passion. 
You say “it mounts to the heavens.”’ There let it always sparkle 
and wanton, in light ineffable, not dimmed by earthly vision; or 
clogged by prejudices, consecrated by custom. But you also af 
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firm, it cannot “be extinguished;” yet it may “escape.” I can- 
not affect sagacity to perceive the difference here laid down. If 
it escapes, | must conceive it to be annihilated; unless you have 
allusion to that escape of the soul, through the nostrils, which 
Fielding so wittily describes in his journey from this World to 
the newt. 

It is a remark of Socrates, that education can never bestow 
those qualities, which nature has denied. Itisa principle of 
Lord Verulam, that wrong systems of instruction stifle and per- 
vert the noblest faculties, that can adorn the human mind, [ 
never affirmed, that Genius could be created by education; but I 
still insist, and I hope have proved to the conviction of your 
readers, that a liberal system of instruction, which allows the 
passions a generous play, will develope genius, that might other- 
wise lie obscured, and lead to acquisitions, which may prove an 
everlasting benefit to mankind. 

I forbear to retort upon your expression of “Sneering Infi- 
dels”? It is the common characteristick of errour, to blacken 
an adversary by abuse, or distort his meaning, by unfair citations; 
to revile his cause, before his principles are proved eroneous; and 
appeal to the fears of the publick, when nothing dangerous has 
been promulged by him. With this remark I shall content my- 
self; and at the same time, throw you my pledge, to substantiate 
by dispassionate argument, whatever I may have asserted in this, 
or any anteriour essay. S. 


-_— oe 


Original Letter. 


Mr. Eprror, 

You sometimes publish letters, I believe; if you 
think the following is worth inserting, you are welcome to it-— 
It is from an unhappy young man, a brother of mine, who has 
lately gone East to see the world. I call him an unhappy young 
man, because his generous antipathies against the inhabitants of 
New-England are subsiding. He went away from us fully quali- 
fied by education and reason for placing them just where they 
ought to be in the scale of creation—but read his letter, my dear 
sir, and judge for yourself—for my part, I believe, the poor 
young man’s brain is turned. 
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Boston, March 

Well, Harry! here I am, in the very thick of the guessers— 
and as I should guess, (for certainty is out of the question, un- 
less you could take an observation at every third step,) some- 
where about the centre of the settlement: all I know is, that at 
ten o’clock, I was in Cornhill—a famous place for “cheap goods,” 
“selling off” stores, ladies, loungers, yardsticks and shop-boys, 
It is now twelve, and I have travelled as fast, and as direct, as the 
streets will let me; (for you cannot go fifty yards any where in a 
straight line, without bumping your shoulder;) and three several 
times, in the course of those two hours, I have come plump 
upon the very spot I started from—and off I would go again toa 
new point of the compass—but it made no difference where I 
started, east ,west, north or south. After I had walked myself in- 
to a perspiration, got three or four shoves from chimney-sweepers 
lamp-lighters, or gentlemen blacks, some half a dozen falls or 
so, I would find myself with my nose against the Exchange-Cof- 
fee-House again. There are many advantages in such short 
turns after all—first, a man who is well acquainted with all the 
by-alleys, and the various meanderings of the principal streets, 
may win ninety-nine times out of a hundred of a stranger, by 
betting on the quarter where the sun rises—yes, he may let him 
guess three times, and he will win then—another advantage is, 
and a very important one too, where the pavements are so slip- 
pery, and the streets so slushy, that if you get a hoist, you are 
out of sight before they can laugh at you; and yet, you never 
need to turn a corner—I would defy all the catchpoles in 
hem! to nab me, if they would only give me two jumps the 
start of “em. °Tis true dear Harry, we can see them the whole 
length of a street with us, but faith, they can see us too. The 
worst of it is, that after walking all day through such a set of 
twists and turns, you are aptto feel corkscrewish, a word the 
natives use here, to describe a complaint, that generally attacks 
strangers. The remedy is to begin the next day, and unwind, 
by retracing your steps—would not that do, when one got dizzy 
in waltzing? 

General——-—-. and I took a stroll yesterday, to visit the 
publick buildings—and some are very tolerable, believe me; 
only (like our own.) they puzzled us confoundedly to determine 
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in what order of architecture to place them. We were looking 
at the state-house, ‘a fine building—a grand building!” said the 
general, ‘let us go home”——and off shot the general in line due 
easi—wrong, said I general, we must go west—he would’nt 
agree to it, and we left it to something that looked like one of 
our hackney coachmen—after he heard the name of our lodgings, 
he assured us, that we were both wrong, and must travel down 
such a street, pointing nearly south: we took the road, and after 
a pleasant walk of one hour and ten minutes, we found our- 





selves most comfortably situated, exactly where we had no 
business to be—we were at the antipodes of our lodgings—but it 
was not the hackman’s fault—he had only been in Boston four or 
five years, and we were assured by a landlady, that it requires 
as long an apprenticeship to go certainly to any particular place, 
as it does to————but never mind— 


Agreeable to Professor 





I have done my best to satisfy 


myself about these strange beings: what a pity that Buffon had 
Would you believe it, Harry—we are 
able to converse together, yes, to hold an argument, and ex- 
cept that they use guess, where we say reckon, and “get out!” 
where we cry “quit!””—I don’t see such a vast difference in their 


never been in Boston! 


language. They must be astonishingly quick at imitation 








aye 


Harry, and what will make you wonder still more, I frequently 
forget my superiority: they are so amazingly like us sometimes, 
that I am on the very point of clapping my hands, and 
hurraring, as if I were among downright men and women— 
Indeed Harry, we must send in some missionaries at any rate— 
for it makes me quite melancholy sometimes, when I think it may 
be possible that they have souls like us. I wish you were here, 
and I would engage if you were to be suddenly transported to one 
of their tea-parties, and were not told that the well dressed 
creatures you saw managing their cups and saucers so adroit] y— 
were she-yankees; that I should catch you ogling some of their 
bright eyes, or squeezing their velvet paws. The only difference 
you would observe, would probably be their bustling restlessness. 
The males when they bow, make a noise like a snapping turtle— 
and the young females, like a watchman’s rattle. 

Instead of such dens as uncle Fred: said they lived in, which, 
to my mind, always appeared a sort of hut like the dwelling of 
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the beaver, [ find some magnificent mansions, but I wonder 


~ how their owners ever find them in a hurry, the’ I suppose they 


never build till they are acquainted with the neighbouring streets, 

There is a very interesting young one, a female, I believe, who 
frequently sits at the same table with us. Ihave not had a heart 
to speak to it yet, for fear of discomposing it—but I think I shall 
soon, for it manages its knife and fork very prettily—indeed, I 
have been told—but mind, I don’t say I have seen it—that it is 
not uncommon for them to practise on pianos and harps; to have 
a fine ear for musick; but that is a sad proof of their inferiority: 
the blacks you know—but my sensibility will not permit me to 
say more—only I think I should laugh to see one of ’em at a 
harp. 

I have never had an opportunity of examining any of the 
young ones, but there is a nest in the next house, and Tom has 
promised to catch one the first fine day, when he says they creep 
out, and stretch themselves, and blow thier noses, and bask in 
the sunshine. I was out toa place called in their language, 
Cambridge—about three miles—I have seen an enormous quan- 
tity of them there—all males though—most of ’em have got their 
growth. You will smile Harry, when I tell you how completely 
I was hummed. I was politely enticed into a large enclosure by 
a young one, when presently up it jumped, and made a noise at 
the rest like latin; it was so much like it indeed, but you will 
not believe me, I actually took out my tablets to write it down; 
however, I soon came to my senses—good bye—I shall not sleep 
a wink, till I have got to the bottom of my present difficulties. 

P. S. Shall send you the nest of coffins—some piggins—alma- 
nacks and snuff boxes by water Yours. 


OMNIANA. 


NO. Ill. 


English Manufactures. 


The uecessary attention paid by England, to the promotion 
and protection of her manufactures. appears in a thousand in- 
stances, in her Jaws and customs. The most striking case that 
1 remember. is the act of parliament, which. for the encourage- 
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ment of the woollen manufactures, ordains that persons of all! 
ranks and conditions, should be buried in a shroud made of 








sheep’s wool only. 
Drunkenness. 

Laws for the prevention of drunkenness, made their appear- 
ance very early among the English statutes. Strutt, in his history 
of the ancient Britons and Saxons, quotes from William of Mal- 
mesbury, a curious law of Edward the peaceable, whereby pegs 
or knobs were ordered to be put at proper distances in the cups, 
used in taverns, to prevent the topers from drinking more than 
their share. 

Benefit of Clergy. 

Every person conversant with legal phraseology knows, that 
so great was the extent of the ignorance, that prevailed when 
this privilege was held out, that those who could read, were tobe 
allowed the benefit of clergy, or saved from punishment as 
clerks. But it is not equally well known, that there was some 
time since an English law extant, which provided that a noble- 
man should have the benefit of clergy, even though he could not 
read. And in Rolls’ abridgement a law is quoted, which or- 
ders that the command of the Sheriff to his officer, by word of 
mouth, without writing, is good; for it may be that neither the 
Sheriff nor his officer can write or read.* 

High heads and high heels. 


Tertullian preached very vehemently against the ornaments of 
the actors, and particularly against their high heads and high 
heels—and supports his censure by a very quaint position. 
“The devil,” he says “mounts them on buskins, in order to make 
Jesus Christ a liar, who has said, that no one can add a cubit to 
his stature.”” ‘The same fulmination he elsewhere applies to the 
towering head dresses.t 

Tingling of the ears. 

The superstitious idea that when our ears tingle, some person 
is talking ill of us, is of high antiquity. It is mentioned with 
reprobation by Pliny.} W. Y. 





* Sylva, or the Wood, p. 15. 
tidem p. 23. 
+Bonnier’s Popular Antiquities, p. 101. 
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THE CLUB-ROOM. 


By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. X. 


“If you desire the spleen, and will 
Laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me.”— Shakspeare. 

It is not often that I have an opportunity of travelling—but 
when an occasion does occur, I generally make the most of it, by 
an attentive observation of every thing that falls in my way— 
and, like all other travellers, from Anacharsis down to Parkin- 
son, am fond of unfolding “my pocket-book,” for the benefit of 
those, who remain quietly in their chimney corners. After a 
long ride, the other day, upon the back of as hard a trotter as 
ever switched his tail to the spur, 1 stopped for the night, sore 
and weary, at an Inn, which seemed to promise all the comforts, 
that my horse and myself required. For myself, aching in every 
limb, a cup of coffee and a cigar, were all that were necessary, 
to prepare me for bed; and I was not sorry on waking, next 
morning, to hear the rain battering against the window of my 
chamber, with a fury that foretold a day of rest, to all travellers 
who, like myself, had rather sleep, than get wet. 1 turned over, 
therefore, with the most perfect satisfaction, to enjoy another 
nap, from which I was roused, about eight o’clock, by a tremen- 
dous noise proceeding from the lower rooms, as if the whole 
world had taken shelter from the storm, in this little Inn. The 
confusion of languages at Babel, was harmony, compared to the 
discord that now saluted my ears.—The tongues of all nations 
seemed to be let loose at once—Jews, Turks, Infidels and Chris- 
tians, were bellowing out their united execrations, in loud and 
horrible cacophony. ‘To sleep again, was out of the question— 
and nothing else was left for me, but to dress myself and venture 
down stairs in the midst of the bustle. It would have been vain 
to put a question to the Landlord; for if he had had as many 
tongues as Argus had eyes, and as many hands as Briareus, he 
could not have answered all the questions that were put to him, 
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for mint-sling, another for gin-twist, a third roared out for break- 
fast, a fourth demanded fire, a fifth water—and all were vocife- 
rating anathemas against the house, the host, the rain, and their 
own unlucky stars. In the chimney corner, as close as he could 
get toa miserable fire, upon which one wet stick was singing most 
melodiously, sat a little old man, with a snuff-box in one hand, and 
gold-headed cane in the other, who appeared to take no part in 
the scene before him. He seemed to look upon every thing 
around him with perfect unconcern, and had altogether so much 
the air of philosopher, that I felt an instant desire to become 
acquainted with him—at least, thought I, this man can tell me 
the cause of this tumultuous congregation of bibacious, loquacious, 
voracious, sWaggering, staggering, bipeds, who have thus broken 
in upon the quiet of a weary traveller. Pushing my way, there- 
fore, through the crowd, happily without getting more than two 
or three of my toes mashed, I managed to place myself next to 
the philosopher; and saluting him very respectfully, Pray, Sir, 
said I, will you be so obliging as to inform me, if you know, what 
has produced this sudden irruption of Vandals, into the peace- 
ful territory of mine host? The philosopher opened his snuff- 
box, and without uttering a word, very politely offered me a 
pinch—Very well, thought I, this is a good sign: the old gentle- 
man does not open his mouth, without first considering what is 
to come out of it—Seeing, however, that he reflected rather 
more deeply, than the question seemed to require; or to speak 
more truly perhaps, that he hesitated longer than my curiosity 
was willing to wait, I repeated the question—when the philoso- 
pher, letting his cane fall between his legs, and putting his hand 
in his right coat-pocket, very deliberately drew from thence, an 
enormous tin trumpet, and applying it to his ear, addressed me 
in the following terms: “Do you think, Sir, she'll arrive to- 
day?”’—The replies of the Parisian scholar to the questions of 
Pantagruel, were categorical, compared to this—it was easy to 
unriddle the silent gravity, which I had construed into profound 
wisdom; for it was now evident, that my philosopher was as deal 
as Pompey’s statue—but what to make of his question, was ano- 
ther affair. ‘That it was somehow or other connected with the 
main object of my curiosity, however, I thought highly probable; 
and as it is not always necessary to understand a question, be 
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fore we answer it, particularly when we are talking toa deaf 
man, I determined to draw him on to some further disclosures— 
So, putting my mouth to his artificial ear, I answered, at a ven- 
ture, ‘I hope she will, Sir-—*Very unfortunate, Sir,” said the 
old gentleman, and put the trumpet into his pocket again! Here 
was a damper to my hopes! Was there nochance of getting into 
this secret, that every body knew but myself, that every body 
around me were talking of? Who can she be? It was terrible 
to remain in this teazing state of suspense; and I resolved to 
make another push at old Surdus: I had just pulled him by the 
coat and pointed to his trumpet, when the tumult in the Bar 
grew so loud, that even he started at the noise. Four or five 
sturdy ruffians had seized the Landlord by the throat, and were 
threatening to annihilate him, if he did not instantly confess his 
share in the plot. In vain the Landlord protested, that so far 
from having any concern in the disaster which brought them to 
his house, he was as little desirous as they could be to have so 
much confusion and trouble unexpectedly thrown upon him—that 
he had much rather have their room than their company, and he 
did not care how soon they made themselves scarce. Not a word 
of this was believed by the enraged travellers, who continued to 
vociferate until they became hoarse with roaring; and then some- 
thing like a calm ensued. During this quiet interval, I was en- 
abled to gather, from words dropped here and there, by the 
various groups that filled the room, that these were steamboat- 
passengers, who had been travelling all night, for the sake of 
being in time for the boat; which happened to be all the while 
lying snugly at her moorings, half a hundred miles off. 

The morning was now considerably advanced—those of the 
travellers who had not dropped asleep, began to feel a gnawing 
at the stomach, that completely tamed their ire against the Land- 
lord. ‘They knew that their hopes of breakfast depended upon 
keeping him in a good humour; and they became all at once exces- 
sively civil. My dear Sare,” cried a Frenchman, who had 
been venting his Parbleusand Veutrebleus at the house and every 
thing in it—*My dear Sare,” said he now, with all the native 
courtesy of his nation. «Will you be so kind, to order one leet bit 
Breckfass, pour quatre,” holding up four of his fingers—“mais, 
suppose you make him ready, de boat come, we no eat, we ne 
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ay—she no come, eh bien! nous mangerons, we pay de trou- 
ble’—This was a kind of bargain that did not exactly suit the 
taste of the host; he had no idea of making prepzrations at the 
mercy of chance. He desired, therefore, to be told how many 
persons wanted Breakfast; and for so many he would provide, 
to be paid, eat or no eat. ‘There was scarcely a dissenting voice 
to the proposition, as there seemed to be no hope of getting 
away; andin a moment the chickens were screaming, and the 
dogs barking in every direction—“Here he is, Davy” —*There he 
goes, T om”—Catch him, Dick,”? were sounds that afforded but 
too sure a presage of a Breakfast tardy, tough, and ill-cooked. 
“Pardie,” cried the poor Frenchman, “il faut ici la patience du 
Pape—et Je meurs de faim”—*“Courage! mon ami,” replied one 
of his companions, “nous verrons toute a l*heure.”—Time brings 
all things to bear; and Time, in the present instance effected, 
what nothing else could have effected—it brought a dozen broil- 
ed chickens upon the table. But what are a dozen chickens to 
fifty famished travellers, when miracles have ceased! 

There are certain situations in which a beggar feels himself upon 
an equality with a king—even in countries where there are 
kings. Those situations offer themselves, of course, much more 
frequently in a country where the vow populi is declared by Law 
tobe the voice of God. In the scramble for seats at the Breakfast 
table, Fortune so ordered it, that the wife of a vulgar citizen 
was placed next to the Lady of a very rich man, while the two 
husbands were at opposite ends of the table—I have already 
spoken of the musical fire in the Bar-room—it was certainly not 
the Landlord’s fault—his wood pile was in the yard—he could 
not prevent the clouds from pouring down their contents upon it, 
and wiser men than he was have failed to make water burn: and 
so, the fire in the Breakfast room was not a whit better than that in 
the Bar-room. But the room was crowded; and many breaths of 
various odours, altogether produced an atmosphere which the 
Lady was not accustomed to—she thought that there was too 
much fire—she complained of the heat, while every body else 
was shivering with cold. “Do, my dear,” said she to her man of 
wealth, “have the fire put out, and the windows opened—I shall 
suffocate with the heat”—— Stop, ma’am, if you please!” said 
her neighbour—“‘vou ’re not at home here—I dont choose to be 
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froze to death, to save your bacon—so, if you wants air, you may 
take yourself out.” The Lady turned up her nose, and mutter- 
ed something of which nothing could be distinctly heard, but the 
words “vulgarity” and ‘“impertinence.”—Faith, you may say 
that,” retorted the citizen’s wife—*you’re impertient enough; I 
shall like to know what right you has more than other people, to 
have things your way—Pray, who made you any better than your 
neighbours?” Such a conversation was not likely to lose any part 
of its effect upon such a company—the titter the nod, and the 
wink went round the table, until the Lady, no longer able to con- 
ceal her mortification, peremptorily commanded her husband to 
turn that vulgar creature out of the room. The husband called 
the Landlord, and transferred the order to him. The citizen, 
who had been all this time quietly swallowing his breakfast, 
knowing that his wife was true pluck, now laid down his knife 
and fork, looked full in the face of the gentleman, and ripping 
out a tremendous oath exclaimed “who the H—! are you?” 
There was no time to reply to this astounding question—with 
one impulse the whole company rose, to place themselves be- 
tween the infuriated husbands—the Lady fell into Hystericks, 
and the citizen’s wife laughed herself into a fit of the colick. It 
is impossible to tell what would have been the catastrophe of the 
farce—if in the midst of the confusion a messenger had not en- 
tered the room with the welcome tidings that the Boat had ar- 
rived. “Come Molly, let us be off” said the citizen—first 
come, first served, and mind you choose the best birth””—so say- 
ing he took “Molly” by the arm, and led her off triumphantly, 
The whole company, now solely occupied with themselves, soon 
followed, and I found myself once more a solitary guest. This 
is a queer world—thought I to myself, as I lit my cigar—and 
queer people live in it. But the weather will be fair to-morrow; 
and then I'll pursue my journey. K. 
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Critical Comments on Homer. 


*Tis sure an outrage in a high sense 

To talk of a Poetick licence; 

Since every Poet low or high, 

Claims but a right divine to de. 

And since from Homer's time to ours, 
They’ve always exercis’d such powers, 
Since let them speak whate’er they may, 
No man believes a word they say; 

Since fiction they will always swear to, 
The sole estate the race are heir to; 
Then sure that falsehood in a high sense, 
May well be called the Poet’s lie-since 


It has long been regarded as a settled maxim that errour is 
not the less dangerous because it is ancient: on the contrary, it 
ought on this very account to be detected and exposed to publick 
abhorrence. Without wasting time in the discussion of a prin- 
ciple so obvious; without showing that if the reverse of this rule 
were regarded as canonical, no improvement could be made in 
any Art, or Science; without insisting on the obvious fact, that 
we should all have been to the present hour savages, if errour 
were allowed to maintain its station and authority, because it has 
become venerable for its antiquity; without dwelling on all or on 
any of these points, I propose to illustrate them at once by an 
example. The poems of Homer have been regarded to the pre- 
sent hour, with a reverence little short of idolatry; but this shall 
not deter me from exposing what I conceive to be, in this Father 
of Poetry, downright misrepresentations, to call them by their 
mildest appellation. Homer, for instance, declares of Ajax, 
that “Earth trembled as he trod.» Now I will appeal to the plain 
common sense of all mankind, if this is not a most daring and 
wanton violation of truth. When or where did the man ever exist, 
so ponderous as to shake the solid earth by his footsteps? Nay I 
am prepared to go further still in this argument, and to maintain, 
not only that no such monster ever existed; but that it is impos- 
sible for such a monster to exist. We will suppose that Homer 
was sworn as a witness before our Court of Justice, now sit 
ting—would he dare to state, under the solemnity of an oath. a 
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fact so absolutely impessible? Again the same Poet, as if 
determined to make au experiment, how far he could outrage all 
truth and decency, declares of Hector, that he seemed a moving 
mountain topp’d with snow.” This l undertake to assert again 
is a wilful misrepresentation. No man alive ever mistook Hec- 
tor for a mountain. And the Bard himself, in the pathetick epi- 
sode of the interview of this warriour with Andromache, clearly 
and distinctly exposes the absolute falsehoed of the former de- 
claration, for it is impossible to conceive that his wife could have 
loved him. if he was in size equal toa mountain. Then indeed 
would his Boy have had some cause to have “clung, crying, to his 
nurse’s breast: and IT have no doubt that the mother would have 
cried; and in so doing kept her child company. The same Poet 
has likewise stated, as a fact, that the face of Hector resembled 
that of Mars. It is now admitted on all hands, that no such per- 
sonage as Mars ever had an existence. With what propriety, 
with what sense of decency then could Homer risk his vera- 
city as a man of honour and of common probity on such an as- 
sertion! I presume that the admirers of the Bard will undertake 
to defend him on the ground that Homer did actually believe in 
the existence of such a personage as Mars. ‘This constitutes no 
sort of justification, for the Poet has stated in broad and unquali- 
ted terms, the resemblance of their two countenances, when 
from the very nature of the case he could never have seen one. 
The defenders of Homer must therefore on this ground be re- 
duced to the necessity of confessing, that he has, to employ the 
mildest terms, departed from the truth. With the same disre- 
gard to his veracity. the Bard has undertaken to inform us of sev- 
eral personal conversations between Apollo and Hector, when 
itis manifest that no Apollo ever did exist. and when of course 
no such conversations ever happened. These shameful depar. 
tures from integrity, are called poetick licences, as if these men 
were exempt from the universal obligations of truth! This is but 
a poor apology for such an outrage—an apology which does in 
fact admit the very point for which I have been contending. ‘The 
admirers of these Bards sensible how vulnerable the objects of 
their idolatry are, dare not even undertake their defence in the 
lirst instance, or to call things by their proper names in the se- 
cond. They dare not say, for example, that Hector did resemble 
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a mountain; nor dare they call this assertion a downright false- 
lood—it is therefore made to assume tise softer character of a 
poetick embellishment. To revert to a court of Justice, if a man 
was indicted for perjury, [ would ask any lawyer whether 1 
vould be an adequate defence to say in behalf of his client, that 
he did not tell a falsehood, he was only guilty of a little harmless 
embellishment! [> would ask him further, that if such a plea 
could be maintained, what indictment for perjury would ever lie 
in acourt of Justice. It is presumed that these centieme n must 
hase themselves now seen the sophistry of this argument. The 
ease is then reduced to a very narrow compass—it may even be 
suid to lie ina nutshell. Lf Homer can plead a poetical embel- 
lishment #s a justification for so gross a departure frem = truth. 
all mankind besides may avail themselves of the self-same plea, 
and the consequence would then be that it is uo longer criminal 
to tell a falsehood. If all mankind cannot plead such au exemp- 
tion, for such an offence, then clearly tomer cannot, so that he 
riands seif-condemned on the very principles advanced in his 
justification, Shakspeare has in the character of Pistol, exposed 
the absurdity of this argument. It seems that this gentleman 
lied himself exercised another poetick licence, that of stealing a 
lady’s fan. Falstaff not inclining to mince his phraseology when 
speaking tohis Brother in iniquity, askes the question in plain 
downright broad English, «Pistol did you steal the Lady's fan?” 
Pistol, who indeed was guilty of the act, did not like neverthe- 
less to hear it stated in such plain phraseology: he felt the dignity 
of Lis profession degraded by being called by its proper name: he 
cmploved not indeed a poetick, but a felouious licence on this 
occasion, and thus answered his Brother thief: “convey, the wise 
it call—steal, fico for the phrase.”"—I am aware that arch Deacon 
Paley, in his moral philosophy, has appropriated one chapter to 
What may be denominated a justification of falsehood. He has 
undertaken to show that a man is under no obligation to tell the 
truth. when the opposite party has vo right to expect the truth 
It is presumed that no one will undertake the defence of Homer. 
on this ground, because it represents the Bard as so often guilty 
o! a poetical licence that no one has any right to have any con 

fidence in his word: that he almost labours under a physical it 

capacity of telling the truth. I do not believe that Homer hin 


sell would thank such efficious defenders. 
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There is no novelty in framing such genteel excuses and soft 
appellations to veil the enormity of flagrant and atrocious crimes 
Thus Scrub, in the comedy, when he runs upon the stage and 
finds himself in the company of a thief, exclaims, in apprehen- 
sion for his personal safety, “Sir are you one of the thieves—I 
beg pardon, Sir, one of the Honourable Gentlemen who are rob- 
bing our house?” This, it is presumed, may be called another 
poetick licence—during our Revolutionary war,an American Cen- 
tine! induced a British soldier to desert. When he was brought 
before Col. Graydon he was asked if he was a deserter. He ree 
plied with indignation in the negative, That officer aware of the 
blunders which he had committed, changed his phraseology, and 
inquired, have you come over to us? To which the British sol- 
dier answered without hesitation in the affirmative. When the 
noted Mary Anne Clark was examined before the House of Com- 
mons, she was asked whether she did not live under the protec- 
tion of the Duke of York. If such delicate and satin drapery 
can be employed not only to veil the deformity of the limbs, but 
to change the nature of that very Body of depravity, which it 
was meant to conceal, guilt or innocence, virtue or vice, will 
be made to depend not on the moral quality of the action, but on 
the substitution of a word. 

Adultery will be dignified with the name of protection—theft 
will be called conveying—desertion, coming over, and falsehood 
poetick licence. We must be provided not only with new laws 
to meet these various changes of phraseology, but with a new deca- 
logue likewise. Plain, honest, unostentatious Truth has nothing 
imposing in her dress.—She is a mere Quaker in her professions; 
but she is still sincere: whenever we are able to discover the coun- 
tenance hid under her down cast bonnet, it gleams upon us with 
new smiles, new graces, new attractions—her garments do not 
veil, but rather expose the symmetry and elegance of her limbs. 
And when once we become acquainted with her, her modest dra- 
pery appears no less beautiful than her face. A Deputan. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MATHEMATICKS. 
Solution of Question the 3d, of the January No. by Mr. Owen 
Reynolds, professor, &¢. 


A 








AC the given hypothenuse E, the given point make the per- 
pendicular EK [= AE, and the perpendicular I R to the straight 
line A I equal to A G the radius of the semicircle described on the 
line AC, andin A C produced take AK = AR bisect GK in B and 
erect the perpendicular BD, then make the arc DH = DC and 
join AH, CH, then AHC is the triangle required. 

Demonst. Because AR is equal to AK by construction and 


= BK then by the 4th of the second of muclid AR (AK) 

AG+4GB+4 AG . BG; but by construc tion AR. 2 AK + AG 

henceAG-44GB-+4AG .BG= OAK-+ AG ; but by the Sd. propo 
sition of Euclids 2d. book 4GB+4AG . GB 4AB. BG. there- 
fore 2AB. BG —AE. Again by the 10th definition of the Sth 
book AB : A ade : AB: _ ide E F and by composition AB : 
AC :: AE: AF. or AB: :2AB. BG: AF then by the 16th 


2 
proposition of Euclid’s 6th book, AC ,2BG — AF but because 
the triangles AHC, GDB are similar, and AC double of GD, Ai 


2 
must be double of BG. ‘Therefore AC . AH—AF and conse 
quently AHC is the triangie required. Q. E, D. 
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Solution of Quastion 1st, of the February No. by Mr. B. Me Gowen 
professor of Mathematichks, in the Warren academy, New York. 


21 
Put m= sine course, (l—m)~-= its cosine, Rad. = low dis- 
tance sailed, then as 1:a:: m: mathe departure. And as 
24 34 _— , : 
}ia::(l—m )°: x (1—m )* =the difference of latitude, hence 
2 2) _ 2 2 
Sm a= x (1—m ) oy l—m ) FOr Sm = 1—m hence m=. 5 the 


natural sine of 50° the course. Again by the second condition 
: -- 
of the question a (l—m )°+ marta == 452.2—a and then v— 


‘ 
——__—.——_—_—_— = 182.67, the departure 91.555, the difference of 
2 1 
(1—m )  +m+1 
lat. 158.192, therefore the lat. in is 38° 05’ and longitude in 72° 


10’ as required. 


Another Solution of the same, by Mr. William Forrest, Profes- 
sor of Mathematichks, Mahattan School, New York. 


Put the departure — a, the difference of latitude = y and the 
distance sailed == z, rad, = 1, then the sine of the course is 


2 2 
we y vessy 2 3 
—, and its cosine=—, From the question ———- or 3.xvy, 
% % =: 3% 
ul . , ; 
hence y=-.3°, and z= 2x; therefore Sv+a.5° = 452.2, and 
452.2 


v= ——-, == 91.53, consequently y= 158.2, & z = 182.66. hence 
OS 4 


the latitude the ship is in, is 38° 05 and the longitude 72° 10’. 


Solution of Question 2d, of the February No. by the same. 


Let ABC be the triangle required having B the right angle and 
BD the perpendicular, bisect DC in E and nut AK =a, BC =y, 
2h 3° 035, d= 76° 52 rad: — 1 then AC = a+b. & AD = w—b, 
from trigonometry we have cus. (a+b) == cos. aycos. y and cos. 
vb cos. 2b 

== by multiplying these equations comes cos.(a+b). 
COS. a COs. Y 





2 2 
cos. (v—b) =C0s. a.cos. 2b or } cos.2a4- Fcos. oh —cos. a. COS. 


26 by transposition and multiplication cos. 2a°-- 2 cos. a. cos 
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all —cos. 2b or cos. law (2 cos. a—1). cos. 2b but 2 cos. a~—1 — 
cos. 2a therefore cos. Lv = cos. 2a y cos. 2b whence we deduce 

dis- his proportion as rad. : cos. 2a:: cos. 2b: cos. 2” which an- 
tus proj 

1 as aiogy is not in any treatise on spherics, that I have seen, from 

;, the last proportion [ find the cosine of 2v——-— . 89544 — the co- 

hice 


sine of 153° 54° hence the hypothenuse .+b— 78° 15 and the 

the other leg 27° 07 
man Inother Solution of the same, by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor 
sets of Mathematicks, and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 
Put w— nat. sine of the segment of the pope adjacent 


ce of tothe given leg, s and ¢ the sine and cosine of 5° 05’, m =< cosine 
— ; , .4 : 
of 76° 52’, then by trigonometry c . (l—wx )*—sx cosine 
i= m 
of the hypothenuse.——— -the cosine of the perpendicular let fall 
24 
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trom the right angle upon the hypothenuse,&-———— the co 
. m 
| the “=F 
eS ¢ (l—w) f—s.r m 
sine of the other leg, hence = —this equa 
3 2 
=Yy me (i—a)’, 
tion cleared of fractions and properly ordered, and ‘putting — 
2 4 2 2 2 
and me = d, gives xX es (2de+s) X= —d, this quadratic solved 
nce comes x= . 96704 the nat sine of 75° 15 therefore the hy 
ie iC , . -—o ~ > -/ ® 
pothenuse is 78° 15, and the other lee 27° 07’ as required, 
10". Solution of Question the 3d. by L. M. the Proposer 
ie. : i b 
» and © ai \ 
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06 2b Let AD be assumed = 1, the side of a regular pentagon, an 


bv mensuration LI find the rads. of its cireumses ibing circle, OK 
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== .85065078, and the side AB. of an equilateral triangle ABC 
inscribed therein = 1 . 473370364, join BD, and on it let fall the 
perpindicular An, then by prop C Simson’s Euclid 6th book An 


AB. AD ° 24 
—, hence 47 E, 1, Bn+Dn = BD = (AB— An)*+ 





ee 
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2EO 
(AD — Dn) 4 1.6919826, and by a well known theorem AD+ 


DC — BD, therefore DC — . 6919826 and Dm = . 5459915 there- 
fore DE = . 5537205 the side of the inscribed quindecagon the 


3 
perpendicular Op = . 8320621 hence per 20 E, 6 (3537205) : ¥f 


2 
. (.3537205) . (.8520621) :: 15 : 3969 . 52 perches, the area re- 
quired. 
[The Rev. Mr. Perrine, of Spring-street, New York, also sent 


a very ingenious solution to this question. | 


Solution of Question 4th, of the February No. by Mr. Owen Rey. 
nolds, Professor of Mathematicks Baltimore College. 





Let AMN represent any area, section of a solid, &c. and let 
the ordinates FD, OP, QR be drawn, such, that Pp, Rr, Nn, may 
be equal to each other, then it is evident that the nature of the 
curve, solid, &c. depends upon the position of the ordinates FD, 
OP, QR, now let C, D, E, be put for FO, OQ, QM, that is for the 
product of any functions of the ordinates multiplied by the fluxion 
of the abscissa, c, d, e, for the corresponding parts DP, PR, RN, 
of the curve, superficies, &c. that is, for the product of other 
functions of the ordinate multiplied by the fluxion of the curve; 


. 
and lastly, put ¢, d, é, for the fluxions of the ordinate multiplied 
by the fluxion of the curve, which is to be a maximum, these dif- 


ferent factors put into fluxions must = 0 per qnestion, hence C+ 


e e e ° . e «! S| 
D.+E. —0;c+d+e=—0; ¢+d+e —0: again put C, D, E,=t, wy 


ze rom ! , 
ft: c, d, e. av. ae and at: c, d, e = av, aw, and at respective- 
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ly, then our last equations multiplying the second by—p and the 


+ ath ; ; : hes gre 
third by —g, comes v+w+t. —0, —pav—paw—pat == 0,—gav 
+ sles 
—qaw—qat = 0: consequently the sum of these equations (I— 


ae Pee ’ ; wh se 
pa—qa ). v-+-(1—pa—ga ) . w+(1—pa—qa ) . t = 0 therefore 
each factor must = 0, and it appears whatever factor is made 0, 


the same conclusion will be derived, hence put the first u— pav 








dei. 3 ; ob. ; . 
—gav = 0, or by substitution C.—pe—ge = 0, put Qr —C, Rz —e 
and Sz —c then we shall have Q a—pR. ——_—- —48. 
eo 3.8: 
(w+y)? 
ver 7a -2 “24 ° 
=0, because the y is constant and (aw + y)° =z, divid- 
2 62; 
(-+y)" 


ing by the a and then clearing of fractions I find Q: = pRa— 


: z pR+98 
gSx and then —o-———— . Q. E. D. 
x e 
Another Solution of the same, by Robert Adrain, Esq. Profes 
sor, &c. New York. 


Suppose the abscissa «x to increase by the indefinitely small 
successive increments a, 6, y, &c. while the ordinate y increases 
by the constant increment w; and consequently the successive 
2 2 2g1 221 
increments of the curve z will he (a+,) ” (B-+-w) * (y--w) *&e. 
Also let Q, Q’, Q”, &c.; R, R’, Rs 8, 8’, 8”, Kc. be the succes- 
sive values of Q, R, S, at the commencement of the increments a, 
B, ¥: Ke. 

By the question we have the three equations Qa+-Q’8+Q"y+&c. 

= constant, R (atw)?+R(B ! 2 RM. c : Ric --c¢ * f 

ae ’ feel \ — : (y4-w) “-++-&c =-constan 

S (a+w)*+S' (84w)?+8” (yw) #-4-Bic. = max. ormin. Now 

multiply the fluxions of these equations (in which only a, 2, y, &c. 

are variable) by the three constant wuantities 1—p—g, and we 
41 
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have Qn+ Q24Q'y 4 Be. =0, = 0, 





(ate)! (Bt)? (pfa)? 








—ys Saa—qS ‘eB—gS" yy ° 





&c.=0. By the general method for 

84-8 O53 te 

(atw)* (B4w)* (y+w) 

maxima and minima make the sum of the coefficients of each 

—pRa— Sa Q’—pRB—yS'8 

—==0, cndlante EM, 
243 Ss 2 4 34 

(ape (etu)® (Btw)? (ef. 


&c. Any one of which similar equations will show the fluxional 
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equation of the curve. We have only to put a for ay for w, and 
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. 2 241 
consequently z for (ato),% and the first of the similar equations 


x z pR+9¢5 
becomes “— (s—= 0, whence —= —-———, the quan- 













: 2 x 
tities p, and g being positive or negative, as the case may re- 
quire. 
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Question ist. by Mr. William Forrest, Professor of Mathemat- 
icks, Munhattan School New York. 














At a certain place, the sun’s azimuth at six o’clock, counted 
from the east northward, increased by his alt. when due east on 
the same morning, is 29° 51’, and their difference is 9°. 55’, re- 
quired the latitude of the place, and the sun’s declination? 


Question 2d. by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor of Mathemat- 
icks, and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 


Yay Baga me _ a 
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Supposing the earth of uniform density, and revolving with a 
compound rotatory motion about its proper axis, and a diameter 
of its equator, and the solar force is always sufficient to continue 
such a motion, it is required to find the counteracting motive 
force, arising from the centrifugal force of the terrestial par- 
ticles, about its momentary axis; supposing F the motive force o! 
the sun to turn the earth about a diameter of its equator? 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mosrs Tuomas, Philadelphia, has just published “Zetters written on 
hoard his majesty’s ship the Northumberland, and at St. Helena; in which the 
conduct and conversations of Navotton Buonarpante, and his suite, during the 
voyage, and the first months of his residence in the island, are faithfully de- 
scribed and related. By William Warden, Surgeon on board the Northum- 
berland.” The Englis* criticks have pronounced these letters epurious; for 
the same reason, perhaps, that Hobhouse’s Letters have been called forge- 
ries—because they place the character and conduct of Napoleon in a much 
fairer light, than any English writer heretofore has been willing to place 
them. We cannot pretend to decide the question, whether Dr. Warden did 
or did not write the Letters which are published under his name; but we 
can assure our readers, that they are highly interesting, and that they con- 
tain nothing which any unprejudiced man may not readily acknowledge 
to be probable. Theonly difficulty which opposes our entire belief in their 
authenticity is the alleged familiarity of the conversations related. It must 
be considered as somewhat extraordinary, that Napoleon should have chosen 
so obscure an individual, as the depository of secrets, which might have 
been disclosed to so many others of higher note, with tenfold advantage to 
himself.—It has been long enough since they were published in England, for 
Dr. Warden himself to have denied them, if they were not written by him— 
if they were written by him, we see no reason to doubt the truth of what he 
las said in the Preface, “that every fact related in them is true; and the 
purport of every conversation correct.” 


Mosrs Troms has also just published “A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 
to which is added, The Tempest, a fragment, By Lord Byron.”—Fortunate- 
ly for his lordship’s reputation, the publication of this trifle has been sup- 
pressed in England, by an edict of the lord Chancellor, upon the ground of 
its being the forgery of some hungry imitator. All the most poetical ideas 
are, not imitations, but absolute copies, from his lordship; which is the only 
circumstance that could have given a moment’s currency to the fraud. 


Joun Forurs & Co. New York, have just published “Letters on the events 
of the Revolution in France: by a French general officer. Addressed to his 
friends in New York.” ‘This is an Octavo volume of 260 pages—the view, 
therefore, which the author has taken of his subjects, could hardly be other- 
wise than rapid and brief: he appears to have been too much of a philosopher, 
to be wedded to any particular party in France; and his boldness of assertion 
and freedom of manner would ead us to believe, that his sources of infor- 
mation were correct and his motives honest. The Letters contain many 
anecdotes of the great men of the day, entirely new to the publick, and 
very interesting. 





Witxrysow’s Memworrs. This work which has excited so much expecta 
tion, is at length before the publick. The author appears to have spared 
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neither labour nor expense to fulfil his engagement with his subscribers; 
and from the impression, which a hasty perusal of it has made upon us, we 
are inclined to consider it a work that deserves a place in the library of 
every gentleman. Embracing, as it does, the most interesting periods of 
American history; and combining a mass of information concerning revo- 
lutionarv events, which have been, for the most part, hitherto buried in the 
bosoms of the actors, it cannot fail to be highly acceptable to the world at 
large The siege of Boston, the Canadian Campaign of 1776, the battles 
which ended in the surrender of general Burgoyne and his army at Saratoga, 
general Washington’s retreat through the Jerseys, and his defeat of the ene- 
my at Trenion and Princeton, Col. Stark’s affair at Bennington, and the af. 
fairs of Germantown and Barren Hill, in the revolutionary war—and those 
of Sackett’s Harbour, Chippewa, Bridgewater or Lundy’s Lane, and New- 
Orleans, in the late war, form the principal features of the Ist. volume. The 
whole is written in a plain, manly and not inelegant style; and the work 
throughout is richly stored with anecdotes, whieh animate the reader and 
chain him insensibly to the page —The military maxims and reflections are 
such as might be expected from the long service and experience of the au- 
thor; and his political opinions, (by which we have no reference whatever to 
the tenets or dogmas of a party or faction,) are, for the most part, liberal, 
just and honourable. 

Having said thus much in favour of the work, we must beg not to be cone 
sidered as giving it our unqualified approbation—the author has given way 
to an excitement against individuals, which we cannot but regret, as being, at 
best, useless and unnecessary. Those, however, who will attentively read the 
2d and 3d volumes of the work, will, perhaps, find some apology, if not a jus 
tification, for this indulgence of feeling. Upon the whole, we are inclined 
to think, that no candid reader can peruse the evidences, which have been 
adduced by general Wilkinson, without acknowledging, that he has been an 
ill-requited servant of the publick. 

We shall, hereafter, give a more detailed account of this very valuable 
and interesting historical work. 


The Baron Lescaxrer, as well known to the American publick by his late 
official station, as to the Literary world at large, by his various works, has 
issued proposals for publishing by subscription, a translation of several in- 
teresting and curious works, from the Persian, into the French and English 
languages. These works embrace a collection of moral tales, to which the 
translator has added explanatory notes, of the manners and customs of the 
Asiaticks, which cannot fail to be entertaining. The work is to be com- 
prised in three volumes, to be published separately in English and French; 
under the direction of Mr. J. Desnoues, printer, New York. 








“Coare & Maxwe ct, Baltimore, have in the press an edition of Tooxe’s 
PanTueon revised, and edited by a gentleman of Baltimore, printed on fine 
paper and embcllished with twenty nine outlined engravings, drawn from 
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antique statues, and executed by Mr. Fairman. The object of the editer 
is to present a complete summary of Heathen Mythology, in a chaste dic- 
tion for the study of both ladies and gentlemen, who may be inclined to 
read the works of the great poets of Greece and Rome. Without a gene- 
ral knowledge of Heathen Mythology, the immortal writings of Homer, 
Virgil, Ovid and others, are almost unintelligible, and their principal beau- 
ties lost. Tooke’s Pantheon is a work which has stood the test of time. It 
is more than acentury since it was published, and the labours and re” 
searches of the author are at this day justly esteemed. The sole exception, 
urged by many is, that the work is not adapted for the youth of either sex, 
An attempt has been made in this edition, to render it free from this objec 

tion by altering or expunging every expression which might be considered 
indelicate or improper to be read by persons of every age and of each sex, 
while no fact or incident deemed of any note related by the author is omit. 
ted. It will be found to be a book well adapted for the use of colleges and 
schools, and will be sold at a yery low price.” 





A work under the title of “Memoirs of the Early Life of Wm Cowper, 
Fsq.” has for some time past been announced by the different Booksellers 
From a thorough conviction of its being a spurious production, we have hi- 
therto neglected to place its merits before our readers; being unwilling to 
spend that time and space upon a fiction, which could be more profitably 
emploved upon real knowledge. Various circumstances combine to de- 
nounce it as a falsity.—There is an acerbity of temper, a bigotry in religion, 
and a rigour in morals and manners, that pervade the wook, far removed 
from the liberality and sweetness of Cowper’s mind. Cowper never dwelt 
on Satanical denunciations; he never foamed at the mouth like a furious 
fanatick; and he never conceived the observations here so industriously de- 
tailed. From internal evidence, the style is obviously not Cowper's. He 
neither reared nor ranted; he never plunged nor fell nor wallewed, as this 
worthy follower of Falstaff has done. In fine, why is the work anonymous? 
Why does the author screen himself from publick view?—Because he fears 
the publick indignation and contempt. Mr, Johnson, the cousin and bosom 
friend of Cowper, published the last volume of his posthumous works, 
not long ago. Why did this gentleman know nothing of such a Memoir, 
the heir to his MSS. and papers? Why was not some authentick seal affixed 
tothe Memoir? The work, we are convinced, is a gross deception; and as 
such, it should excite the reprelension of every man, who regards the impor- 
tance of veracity, or values the purity which should characterize Literary 
Annals, 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico, 







REASON. 
By Sydenham. 


W uen from the Eternal Father’s awful breath. 
Sprang the terrestrial spirit, and awoke 

The form of clay, and rais’d a lifeless mass, 
Stamp’d with the image of the seraphim, 
Then man knew Truth. Eternal it had liv’d 
With Archangels; to illumine with its rays 
Celestial souls—else dark: a sun in Heav’n. 
Eternal Truth! who while the morning stars 
Adoring, sang the plastick power of Jove, 
Wast sent below to dwell in Adam’s breast, 
While all Heav’n’s hosts conspire to sing of thee. 
Oh! wilt thou consecrate a theme of Earth! 


































Imagination in her airy range 
Flies to perfection with an eager wing. 
Look thou to untaught nature—young in life 
Young in the caution which reality 
Wakes in the swift conceiving intellect, 
How revels there the fancy in the tale 
Of fairy powers; how dresses she the forms 
Of human frailty with the Houries’ grace 
Such as e’er fills the Moslem’s sensual Heav’n 
With soft enchantment, when the fancied maids 
Attend to soothe the spirits of the just! 
Each child of nature in his untaught mind 
Holds some fond image. Of Beauty there, 
The poet loves not the reflected forms 
Which track this earthly orb, but soars above, 
High o’er the regions of terrestrial worth, 
And spreads his vision to ideal worlds, 
Hidden in darkness to less piercing eyes. 
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While thus our nature urges to the thought 

Of full perfection, shall the tardy mind 

Forget itself? No! let it fondly dream 

Of minds which see, intuitive, the springs 

Of human action; minds which weigh the arms 
Of Demonstration and of Syllogism 

With which our Reason wars; but as the swords 
Of Pygmies wounding the encroaching crane! 


Will Judgment frown if in the human mind, 
Prophetick, we proclaim such excellence? 
Deep in the future of prolifick time 
The seer has look’d; by aid of opticks own’d 
By angels, or by Gods. The broad view spread 
From age to age, has seen, progressively, 
Mind rise o’er mind, increasing in degree 
Of good divine; until at last refin’d 
The sum of virtue, earth again shall show 
Another Eden, not of Innocence, 
But full as blissful—Virtue gains the prize. 
Philosophy will tell thee, if thou grant’st, 
That she shall give prelection on a theme 
Sacred to Angels, that the intellect 
Must with coequal action rise in strength. 
In that great day when peace shall spread the world 
From sea to sea; when Heav’n and earth shall join, 
And interchange the sweet communion, 
Then Truth shall reign triumphant: Reason then 
Shall not pursue her mazy toilsome path; 
Nor judgment hesitate; nor doubt dismay 
The fearful mind distrusttul of its powers. 


Now in the Embryo of increasing life, 
Reason must give her aid, and wearied minds, 
Oppress’d by labour, gain alone the smiles 
Which Truth confers. Alas! the path fatigues 
Through which we pass, when led by Reason’s hands 
And thousands faint, and millions never step 
Its rough acclivities. Still to the soul 
Reason will heighten all the charms of life; 
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She courts the aid of Fancy; she awakes 
The eye of Taste, and Taste’s disparting hand 
Gains new perfection in her careful school. 


Night spreads—and by instinctive wonder mov’d, 
The peasant dwells upon her majesty. 
But views the stars and planets spangled o’er 
The vaulted firmament, as form’d alone 
For earthly use; as brilliant particles 
To please our eye; to give the trembling light 
Or penetrating heat. But Reason here 
Claims mightier objects for the power of Heav’n. 
The voice of Science tells the wond’ring mind, 
How great these orbs, and with reflecting tubes 
Displays their number. Reason shows alone 
That from the satellite that courts our earth 
To Jupiter; nay! to the farthest orb 
That gravitates around the source of light; 





To other systems; to the utter verge 

Of worlds created, glows the vital flame: 

That Beings breathe beneath the scorching beams 
Of Mercury; or on the freezing ground 

Of chill’d Ouranus;* that the sun himself, 
Peopled with millions, whispers vows above. 


O! be thy soul expanded with the, theme! 
When thou would’st raise above the servile crowd, 
Or gain a name, which time’s deleting hand 
Effaces not: do thou of Reason ask 


sr aa tn ong 


To nerve thee with her strength. Aloft the seer 
Soaring through Ether, sought the bright abodes 
Of majesty divine; his mantle dropt— 

Involv’d Elisha’s frame; imparted deep 

Its strong influence. *Tis thus thy mind 

By Reason cloth’d in all her majesty, 

Shall cut the tide of Jordan. Love of fame, 
Ambition! noblest passion of the soul, 

When hell directs not: what is all thy power, 


—- 


* The name given by the academy of Prussia to the planet Herschell. 
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If Reason walk not with thee hand in hand! 
Wilt thou with Charles, pursue the trembling light, 
Which at Pultowa’s field expir’d; or turn 
Where Julian sunk beneath the Persian arm? 
When to the sepulchre’s abhorr’d retreat 
Stole the contemning sage;t to muse o’er sculls, 
Once the proud residence of life and thought; 
To trace the pallid visage or to point 
The slender nerve—the messenger of soul. 
Sudden he paus’d upon a fleshless mass! 
And this was man! how strange! his hands he rais’d, 
And every length’ning feature brought to view, 
The deep impression of a mystery! 
Say, why was he, who could survey unmov’d 
Death’s ev’ry horrour blacken to the sight, 
So struck, soaw’d? It was conviction’s pow’r. 
Thee, then, Belief, associate of the Truth, 
The muse shall sing; and pry the deep recess 
Of thy greatempire. Wherefore does thy pow’r 
Direct the action, and restrain the thought? 
Thy reign, Belief! pervades the heav’n, the earth, 
And the deep gulph of hell; where gloomy fiends 
Dance round the flame, or tear the bloodless limb, 
Whose quiv’ring fibre moans a tale of woe: 
There they too tremble, and their humbled heads 
Speak trumpet-tongued the majesty of faith. 
As when from Minaret the Multi’s voice 
Pronouncing Allah, through vibrating air, 
The trembling echo bearing resonance, 
Awakes the Moslem to nocturnal prayer: 
So prostrate fall the incorporeal train 
Of thoughts, emotions, pow’rs; when of her throne 
Belief obtains possession. Reason’s step, 
Which proudly mov’d upon the sullied page, 
Or sacred, or profane, now tott’ring bends, 
And yields the sceptre of submitted sway: 
While Judgment grey with age, and with a voice 
Which quell‘d by reason, gave the tender sound 
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THE REPOSITORY. 
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Of second childhood, is restor‘d to strength, 
And bears the stamp of renovated youth. 
But what the means, the Almighty nature fix‘d 
By laws eternal to subject these pow‘rs 
Of human nature, to subservience? 
Is it by aught, but the impressive force 
Of evidence, where‘er its voice be heard 
In sight, in touch, in taste, in smell, in sound, 
In the ne‘er doubted tongue of consciousness, 
Or yet in Inspiration‘s sacred laws? 
Or the ne‘er changing laws imprinted deep 
In Judgment‘s constitution, axioms call’d? 
These Euclid, rigid sage, first taught the use 
In lines and angles, spheres and quantities: 
And Newton, son of Urania in Greece; 
But nobler titl*d in his day of light, 
For he drew down a ray from other worlds, 
And stood the priest of nature to dispense 
Knowledge, before embosom‘d deep in heav’n. 
He show‘d how strong the basis they would lay 
In proud philosophy. And Glasgow‘s sage, 
Another Newton in another sphere, 
Would lead us by them to a nobler path, 
If prejudice were dumb, or ignorance halt. 
To all of these the mind instinctive bends, 
Nor can it shun their all convincing touch; 
But tied up with the shackles of Belief, 
Would strive in vain. So the magician’s wand 
In fairy tale, would palsy every limb, 
Unnerve the tongue, film o’er the brilliant eye, 
And make of man a breathing monument. 
But there are truths which court the sway of faith; 
Yet far evade such proof. Thence the loud voice 
Of patriot thund’ring for his country’s good, 
Shakes the high vault of senates. ‘Thence the eye 
Of watching sage, pores by the midnight lamp 
O’er themes of ancient days, and wastes his health, 
Forgetful of the fading of his cheek; 
Pale as the light reflected from his walls. 
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Thence from the pulpit’s consecrated desk, 

The solemn preacher would unfold the page 

Of prophets, bards, and kings. For Reason here, 
Active begins t’ assume her wonted task; 

She builds her structure on primitial ground, 

And by the aid of principles deep fix’d 

In human nature, or th’ inspired truths, 

Wrote by th’ Almighty finger on the soul; 
Assiduous toils th’ ascent of Belief. 


Thus far, O! Fancy, I have felt thy aid; 
Desert me not then, when I rove a field 
Too rough and drear for thy soft step to tread. 
For without thee, philosophy is dark; 
But with thee, beautiful as when a cave 
With Stalactites hung, reflects the light, 
And shows her thousand stars like lamps of Heaven. 


~~ 


An Evening on Potomack. 
Tis eve! The sun’s declining rays 
Cast on the hill their dying blaze. 
Along the mountain’s top is seen 
A gilded border, mixed with green. 
The hanging rock with craggy head 
Projecting from his bristly bed, 
Exhibits far to stranger’s view, 
A chequered scene of grey and blue. 
The moon above shows faintly fair, 
Like maiden fann’d by evening air; 
And as the sun still wanders low, 
With bolder tint the vapours glow, 
Till prouder with increase of light 
She owns herself the queen of night. 
Potomack winding far below 
In varied current, quick or slow, 
Now dashing wild in circuit round— 
Now softly soothed to rest profound, 
Gathering in its trembling flight 
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From gold-bound clouds reflected light. 

At fathom’s depth is plainly shown 

The grassy weed and ponderous stone. 

While glistening oft in devious play, 

Bright fish shoot o’er the watery way: 

And all around the glassy waste 

With magick nature richly grac’d. 

You scarce can tell while gazing there, 

Which is the stream or which the air, 

Save when you eye the sedgy shore, 

But rarely girt with rushes o’er; 

Upon whose upright stalks is seen 

The water’s edge, pellucid green, 

And waving in refracted beams, 

The stem like moving serpent seems. 

While all above and all below, 

The fleecy clouds are floating slow. 

If o’er the scene the eagle fly, 

Below the eagle’s breast you spy; 

And every wave reflects the grace 

Of lovely nature’s tranquil face. 

For yet her beauties will appear 

The brightest, in that mirror clear. 
Our little barge with gallant pride 

Leaps joyous through the rippling tide, 

And gaily flings its yellow breast, 

To break the wave’s opposing crest. 

We muse along our steady way, 

Serene as the departing day, 

Or laugh to tell the rising whim, 

That guides our next adventurous scheme, 

What marvels or delights we’ve seen: 

What heroes of romance we’ve been: 

What perils throng’d around our bark, 

Whene’er the tempest drear and dark, 

Hath vexed that wild and fretted stream 

That flashes back the lightning’s gleam. 

How eagerly we moored our skiff, 

To climb the rude impending cliff; 
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And view the gothick vaulted cave 

That nigh had proved the wand’rers grave.* 
Who trusting to his treach’rous light, 
Was doomed in sullen cheerless night, 
lo three days lonely penance there, 

A thoughtless, rash, adventurer, 

To expiate the sin, of man 

Too closely sifting nature’s plan: 

Till anxious friends in time to save 

Had drawn him from his gloomy grave. 
And now a pensive hour is spent 
Within the mouldering battlement 

Of old fort Frederick’st honour’d stand, 
The trusty guardian of our land; 

Like sentinel all watchful there, 

An out post to the wide frontier. 

Of early feuds, the ghastly shade, 
Neglected now and disarray’d; 

The patient, silent sinking prey 

Of nature’s slow and sure decay; 


* This Cave is situated is Virginia, on the Potomack, about twelve miles 
below Williamsport: the entrance to it resembles a handsome piece of 
Gothick architecture, being sufficiently spacious to admit for some yards a 
man on horseback. It is said that a few years ago, a gentleman of the 
neighbouring country, was induced to explore this Cave with the hope of 
finding salt-petre in it. After having traversed the greater part of it, he at 
length arrived at a precipice, to descend which it was necessary to secure 
himself by means of a communication with the upper part: this he did for 
lack of better materials, by taking off some of his clothes and tying them 
together. He reached the bottom, but by some unlucky accident his candle 
Was extinguished, and having previously abandoned his hold of the clothes, 
he became entangled in the mazes of the cavern without any possibility of 
relief. He seated himself patiently on a rock, determined to receive his 
doom with as much composure as he could feel at sach an awful moment. 
In this situation he continued for three days, when his friends in their anx- 
ious search after him in passing by the mouth of the Cave discovered his hat 
lying on the ground. He was found as described, pale, dejected and ema- 
ciated. 

t The ruins of this old fort sufficiently distinct to determine its propor. 
tions are to be seen on the Maryland side of the river beween Hancock and 
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Yet looking through the lapse of time, 
To sturdy days of vigorous prime, 

To when our father’s manly pride 

The Indian’s wily arts defied. 

Or Manly longs his tale to tell: 

Wiat frequent accidents befel 

From eddies, boilers, surfs and recks: 
And surly waves contending shocks, 

As through Shenandoah Falls,* their course 
Chey held mid horrours loud and hoarse. 
While Morton, drawing in his oar, 
Devoutly adds, “In fear no more 

Of these, I sleep, thank heaven, to night, 
With quiet dreams, till morning light 
Now bring us to the noisy war 

Of harsh resounding Senegar,t 

Then as we ply our fickle way 

Through seas of foam, and clouds of spray, 
Taught by this morning bouyant wave, 
That such a ruthless welcome gave, 

Of savage Bull Rings} to beware 
If we should meet such billows there.” 
Suffolk, meanwhile all careless now, 
Lies stretch’d upon the narrow bow. 
Alike dispos’d to laugh by turns, 
At passing jests or Robert Burns; 

And full as well content to be, 
From all the oar’s tough labour free. 
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* Shenandoah Falls, is that part of the Potomack just above the confluence 
of the Shenandoah river. The Falls are about a mile in length, and exceed- 
ingly rapid. The boat channel is a narrow canal on the Maryland side, 
through which the waves dash with great impetuosity. 

t Senegar Falls, at the junction of the Senegar river are equally rapid, but 
Jess broken than the Shenandoah. 

+ The Bull Ring, is the most celebrated pitch in the Boat channel of the 
Potomack. It is a few hundred yards below Harpers Ferry, and on the Mary- 
land side. The whole force of the current is thrown into a strait, in which 
there is at one place a visible pitch of nearly five feet, the swiftness of the 
current is so great, as almost to take away from the boat-man as he passes 
through it, the power of observing the objects around him. 
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Now croaks from many an open throat, 
The bull frog’s ear appalling note; 


The night hawk glides from neighbouring hedge 


And skims along the water’s edge: 
Expands his lamp in busy flight, 

The little watchman® of the night. 
The sky in starry radiance drest 

Lies spangling on the river’s breast. 
The moon pours forth her spectre rays, 
To kindle up the watery blaze, 

From every ripple’s trembling dance 
A thousand varied lustres glance, 

As if in this fantastic glare, 

The fairies of the eve were there. 
Now on the pregnant breezes borne, 
Comes winding slow the distant horn; 
The oar’s deep tone we list to hear 
That doubtfully assails the ear, 

And more distinct the uncertain song 
In merry echoes sweeps along, 

Till the full chorus shouting high, 
Proclaim the jovial boat-men nigh. 
With many a salutation due 

We greet the antic dancing crew; 
The large unwieldy bark we board 
With country produce closely stor’d; 
Exchange kind words and grateful cheer 
And sit their uncouth tales to hear: 
How Michael's gant bewitch’d by sprites 
That morn refused the hunter’s rights, 
And suffered free, unscathed to go, 

A nobly bounding buxom doe, 
While Michael raved that e’er he lent 
So fine a piece to luckless Brent. 


* The fire fly 


t This is a very prevalent superstition among the mountaineers who will 
seldom lend their rifles to any one, from the apprehension of getting it so be- 
witched, as to render it incapable of ever killing game. 
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The dew around, is falling fast, 

And now the midnight-hour is past; 
Blithe chanticleer from neighb’ring barns 
Of midnight past, the boatman warns. 
The shrewdly nipping water breeze, 
With gentle musick shakes the trees, 
And whispers to our shiv’ring band 

The comforts of the blazing brand. 
With one accord our boats we moor, 
Aud light up watch-fires on the shore. 
From scanty wallets next we share 

The boatman’s toil-abating fare, 

In social circle thickly strewed, 

Indulge in our regalement rude; 

Then round the crackling faggots creep, 
A motly croud, and welcome sleep. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received various articles, both in prose and verse, since our last 
acknowledgment to Correspondents—some of which have been put away 
very carefully upon the top-shelf of our closet; others are kept in constant 
view upon our table. In due time the fate of all shall be decided. 


Our Matnematicat friends are requested to observe, that in future the 
Solutions of the Questions proposed will be deferred for three months, in- 
stead of two, as has heretofore been our practice. This has become neces- 
sary on several accounts—in the first place, gentlemen who reside in remote 
parts of the Union, will by this arrangement, have a fairer opportunity of en- 
tering into competition, with those who receive our Journal more promptly— 
and in the second place, by allowing a longer time to our Printer, they will 
stand a better chance of having their Solutions correctly printed. Solutions 
of the Questions in the present No. will, therefore, not be given until July; 
and to insure their insertion then, it will be absolutely indispensable, that 
they should be forwarded to us before the tenth day of the preceding month. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of two letters from Captain Claudius 
Crozet, Professor of Engineering at West Point; containing several Solu- 
tions and Problems, as many of which as we can get in, shall be published 
in our next No. We regard this gentleman as a valuable correspondent, 
and shall be proud of the continuance of his favours. 

We have a similar acknowledgment to make to the Rev. Dr. Freeman, of 
Boston, whose very ingenious Solution was not received until our Mathemst- 
ical department had been enmpleted. 





